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The College Student’s Reading 
By Mary K. Reely’ 


LE! me admit in the beginning that my 

experience with college students is 
limited to a yearly library school class 
of forty, part of whom are college sen- 
iors, others recent graduates, with a small 
group composed of older students, with 
less academic training and more practical 
experience. In recent classes the two 
former groups have come to predomin- 
ate. The generation of self-made stu- 
dents, getting an education late in life, 
is gradually being absorbed. The library 
school student of today is of college age 
and training. 

The group is in a sense a picked one, 
composed of students who have chosen 
to spend their lives with books. Altho 
this does not necessarily mean that they 
are avid readers of books. The major- 
ity are English majors, with a scattering 
of majors from the departments of Lan- 
guages, Science, History, Economics and 
Mathematics. I need not add perhaps 
that with a few rare exceptions the group 
is feminine. 


Keeping the limitations of the exper- 
ience in mind, and taking it for what it 
is worth, you may consider two conclu- 
sions. One that the words “college edu- 
cation” have no exact connotation. A 
college education may mean anything 
from specialization in plant pathology to 
specialization in Old Norse. Within the 
limits of our small group it may mean 
English majors who have never read a 


1 Chief of The Book Selection Department, 
read at the mid-winter meeting of the A.L,A. 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


book of Philosophy or Religion, or Sci- 
ence or Economics or Fine Arts. It may 
mean Science majors who beyond the 
meager requirements of Freshman Eng- 
lish have no acquaintance with what is 
called Literature. 

The other conclusion is: that college 
students, or students of college age, can 
be awakened to an interest in almost any- 
thing. In the course in Book Selection, 
for which I am responsible, the students 
were one year given an opportunity in 
a final examination to say what they 
thought of the course. To the question, 
What subjects have you most enjoyed, 
we got answers like this: 


Subjects Most Enjoyed 


From one girl: “Poetry—the subject 
in which I have the least interest natur- 
ally.” 

From another: “I enjoyed Drama, 
Poetry, Fine Arts, but I have always 
been interested in them. The course 
awakened an interest in Sociology such 
as I never had before, also in Philosophy. 
The subject of Useful Arts shows more 
possibilities to me than I had ever 
imagined.” 

Another wrote at length: “In review- 
ing for the examination, I found the 
groups of books in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion were stamped more clearly on my 
mind than any other. But as to which 
subject interested me most, it is hard to 
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say. I did, however, find myself becom- 
ing very much interested in books on 
subjects in which I had had no interest 
before. . . I found myself wanting to go 
and learn more and read more in every 
field.” 

One who had especially enjoyed the 
discussion of foreign literature, said that 
the lesson “opened up new vistas. I plan 
to explore some of them this summer.” 

Another found her greatest enjoyment 
in Religion. “I hadn’t known before that 
it could be so interesting.” 

Another wrote of technical books: “A 
formidable subject which proved to be 
neither so alien nor so uninteresting as 
I had expected.” 

“The subjects that most interested 
me,” wrote another, “were biography, 
essays and poetry because I had always 
had a great interest in them, but I think 
I developed a live interest in other types, 
even technical books, before I got 
thru.” 

Another said of Fine Arts: “I rejoiced 
at the opportunity of examining some 
beautiful books and meeting some new 
pleasures.” 

While another said, “Fine Arts inter- 
ested me because of my appalling lack 
of knowledge. With the exception of the 
Renaissance Artists, my ignorance was 
and still is disgraceful. Knowing now 
where to begin and with what type of 
book to try to enlighten myself, I shall 
be able to do something about the mat- 
ter.” 

Another said all inclusively, “The 
books I have enjoyed have been the 
books of biography, economics, travel, 
poetry, fiction, drama and fine arts.” 

Only one said, without qualifications: 
“Literature, because it was most familiar 
was most enjoyed.” 


The Delights of Discovery 


This is limited experience, based on 
contact with a picked group already pre- 
disposed to books. But the pleasure as 
expressed here was all in favor of new 
experiences, in the delights of discovery. 
These delights varied with the individual. 
With books put in their way, with oppor- 
tunity offered, they found new lines of 
interest opening up. 

But what of the college community as 
a whole? Would the same experiment 
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work out on a larger scale if it could be 
tried? It might be worth trying, and 
granted the right conditions, | think it 
would produce interesting results. Such 
an experiment would involve several fac- 
tors. In the first place it would involve 
leisure—and students do have leisure. In 
the second, it would involve a place—a 
quiet, pleasant, inviting place other than 
the general reading room of the library, 
and as free as possible from the intru- 
sions of library technique. It would in- 
volve a special book fund and a free 
hand in selection. And then too, | think 
it would involve some opportunity for 
discussion. One reason why we have 
been successful in awakening new lines 
of interest in our small group of stu- 
dents is that they are given an oppor- 
tunity to talk about the books, to explode 
into expression with their new discover- 
ies. That would be a detail to be worked 
out within your libraries. 


Selection of Books 


But granted an opportunity to try out 
some such experiment in leisure time 
reading, how shall we select our books? 
Shall we go about it in a hit-and-miss, 
trial and error sort of way, trying things 
out to see if they work, or can we try 
to predicate some natural interests on the 
part of the student around which a book 
collection could be built? It seemed to 
me when I was asked to give this paper 
that the question resolved itself into that. 
Not, What books can the college student 
be persuaded to read in his leisure time— 
that’s too vast—but, What special lines 
of interest, if any, can be fed thru books ? 
I can throw out only a few suggestions 
based again on personal experience, this 
time as what might be called a partici- 
pant observer in a college community. 


Interest in Religion and Philosophy 


And first, I should say that there is a 
very wide-spread interest in Religion, in 
Religion and its corollary Philosophy. 
Next to the major athletic contests, the 
event of the college year that draws the 
largest attendance is the All university 
Religious conference held in midwinter. 
University churches of all denominations 
flourish about the campus, maintaining 
their own extra-curricular life, with 
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drama clubs and the like, and in each a 
Sunday evening discussion group is per- 
haps the most important institution. The 
same interest is manifested in the popu- 
larity of certain courses in philosophy, in 
the registration for a course in the Eng- 
lish department on Thomas Hardy where 
Hardy’s view of life is stressed, in sub- 
jects chosen for themes. 


Social and Economic Problems 


Then there is a certain amount of in- 
terest in social and economic problems. I 
wish I could say that more whole- 
heartedly. I wish I could say that mod- 
ern youth burns with a passionate zeal 
to right the wrongs of the world. But 
it doesn’t. Perhaps en masse it never 
did. Perhaps the social passion that sent 
some of us to live in social settlements 
and march in suffrage parades wasn’t as 
wide-spread as we like to think. Per- 
haps youth as a whole was as careless 
and as indifferent and as individualistic 
as it is today. But, no, I don’t think so. 
It was easier to recruit followers in cru- 
sades in those days. The war did some- 
thing to altruism, and the youth that fol- 
lowed the war has been relentlessly self- 
centered. 

Its concern with religion, with psych- 
ology, with philosophy is an expression 
of its individualism. Who and What and 
Why am I? 

Nevertheless there is a moderate in- 
terest—expressed in Forums, in Peace 
Leagues, in International Relations 
groups, with a very limited but active 
interest centering in Russia, and looking 
to Russia as the hope of the world. But 
all such groups lead a precarious exist- 
ence. They appeal to the few, not the 
many. In this year of depression, how- 
ever, heartening reports come from the 
Economics Department that students are 
more genuinely concerned with economic 
problems than ever before. 


The Arts 


There is also a moderate interest in 
the Arts. Art exhibits draw a few curi- 
ous spectators. Concert audiences show 
a small percentage from the student 
body of 10,000. Interest in drama is 
lively, but limited to participants. 
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Interest in the sciences is confined to 
those engaged in them. Any outside 
lecturer in any field must have a tre- 
mendous reputation to draw out a large 
student attendance. 

And then, of course, there are the 
obvious interests in which the student 
community reflects the community at 
large, in vaudeville, the movies, dancing, 
social life generally, and sports. In fact, 
except that it is composed of a definite 
age group, the college community isn’t 
so different from the community at 
large. 

Yet it is the fact that it is composed 
of a definite age group that determines 
the scope and intensity of its interests. 
And when examined closely, it seems to 
me that these interests narrow them- 
selves down to two. 


The Two Basic Interests 


First, Themselves: Students are pro- 
foundly concerned with themselves, as 
they have a right to be. Their years of 
training are coming to an end. They 
are about to go out into the world and 
take jobs. They are about to marry and 
take family responsibilities. They have 
been kept in tutelage longer than any 
previous generation. When you remem- 
ber that Andrew Jackson was head of 
a family of younger brothers and sisters 
and an experienced Indian fighter at 14, 
that Kit Carson was a seasoned scout at 
sixteen, that Grandmother Brown was 
married well before twenty, you know 
that in pioneer America at least there 
was no serious youth problem. It is said 
now, you know, that to graduate from 
college today means just about what 
graduating from high school meant 25 
years ago. Mass education has extended 
the period of preparation by four years 
for great numbers of young people who, 
earlier, would have spent those years 
earning a living, learning a trade, marry- 
ing, settling, bringing up families. They 
have had a longer time to think about 
themselves, to puzzle over their curious 
egos, their desperately important destin- 
ies. They live in an age of skepticism 
and doubt and breaking standards. It 
isn’t necessary to look further for an 
explanation of their preoccupation with 
the personal. 
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Then second, they are, or ought to be, 
interested in the world they are going 
to live in. It won’t be the world we have 
lived in. That is the tragedy and irony 
of all educational effort, that so much of 
it is expended in preparing young people 
for a world that is going to disappear 
before they get to it. And they will turn 
on us and say, Why didn’t you tell us it 
was going to be like this! And we can 
only answer, It wasn’t. 

The world they are going to live in 
will be an economic, an industrial, a me- 
chanical, a scientific, .an international 
world. And it will be a world of Art— 
expressed in art forms that are to us 
puzzling and strange. 

Now if you are to meet these two lines 
of interest thru books, the leisure-time 
library would have to concern itself, much 
more generally than college libraries now 
do, with books of the moment. I want 
to suggest some titles as types of the 
books I have in mind. 


Recommended Books on Philosophy 
and Religion 


First, to meet that interest in the self 
and in the soul’s salvation, books in Phil- 
osophy and Religion. The forty best 
books of 1929 named three titles that 
might serve as a beginning. The Quest 
for Certainty, by John Dewey, The Mod- 
ern Temper, by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and A Preface to Morals, by Walter 
Lippmann. 

And I would add another title, for 
which there might not be general ap- 
proval, the phenomenally popular Story 
of Philosophy. It meant something out- 
side the colleges; it might mean some- 
thing within. 

Then I would have books of sound 
psychology and practical ethics, Cabot’s 
What Men Live By, Coe’s Motives of 
Men, Overstreet’s About Ourselves, 
Fite’s The Living Mind. 

For the religious questioner, such 
books as Eddington’s Science and the 
Unseen World, Randall’s Religion and 
the Modern World, Cooper’s Religion 
and the Modern Mind, Seller’s Religion 
Coming of Age, Inge’s Christian Ethics 
and Modern Problems, and Bell’s Beyond 
Agnosticism, a book addressed to those 
men and women “who find easy and 


purchasable pleasures quite unsatisfac- 
tory, and who are saying to themselves 
that there must be some reason for liv- 
ing which their materialistic experience 
has never enabled them to discover.” 

It is quite possible that this religious 
interest, which I think exists widely, may 
be the best transition from individual to 
social consciousness, thru such books as 
Ward’s Our Economic Morality, Myer’s 
Religion Lends a Hand, High’s The 
Church and Politics. 

Then, because this matter of adjust- 
ment to life is emotional as well as 
spiritual and because modern young 
people are realistic about their emotional 
experiences aS no previous generation 
has been, I would add books with titles 
like, Modern Youth and Marriage, by 
Neumann, The Marriage Crisis, by 
Groves, Marriage in the Modern Man- 
ner, by Wile, The Modern Attitude 
Toward the Sex Problem, by Ingram. 


Recommended Books on 
World Problems 


When we approach the wider interest 
the world of affairs which, within the 
decade, will be in the hands of these 
young people. I am not sure how far 
we can go in dealing with specific prob- 
lems—this business depression, this un- 
employment crisis and the system of pro- 
duction that is responsible for them, or 
the tariff, or prohibition, or crime. Per- 
haps books treating of these problems 
have little place in a leisure-time library. 
But there are a few things at least that 
I would do. I would buy anything that 
Stuart Chase might write, and I would 
provide free access to the magazines, 
Nation, New Republic, World Tomor- 
row, Harper's, The Forum, The Survey 
Graphic, with the understanding that 
they were to be read, not bound for fu- 
ture reference. Then I would buy the 
books that deal critically with American 
civilization: the outside point of view, 
in Siegfried’s America Comes of Age, 
and Dubreuil’s Robots or Men; our own 
critics, Adams in The Business Civiliza- 
tion, Borsodi in This Ugly Civilization, 
Beard and others in Whither Mankind 
and Towards Civilization. 

As a transition to European affairs a 
book like Mazur’s America Looks 
Abroad, showing how our economic life 
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is linked up with European trade, might 
serve. I don’t know how far you can go 
here—this isn’t the place to present a bib- 
liography of European problems. I don’t 
know how many such books you could 
get read, but they are extremely import- 
ant, for the world in which this genera- 
tion is to live will be internationalized 
to an extent never known before. Dram- 
atic books like Hindus’s Humanity Up- 
rooted, Nitti’s Escape, the new autobiog- 
raphy of Ghandi, focusing attention on 
Russia, Italy and India, respectively, may 
represent the type of book most likely 
to be read. Jane Addams seems to have 
discovered, in trying to cooperate with 
the post-war generation of young people, 
that you get further if you can present 
them with a record of things actually 
done, since they have little respect for 
abstract theorizing. This observation 
may have a bearing on the selection of 
books. Biography and certain types of 
travel books will contribute much to this 
section. 


Contemporary Literature 


I am not going to say much about the 
selection of books in literature and the 
arts. Except to lay down a principle, 
that each generation has a right to the 
company of its contemporaries. And 
by contemporaries, I mean just that. 
Courses in modern literature today may 
come down as far as Masefield and Gals- 
worthy, but Masefield and Galsworthy 
will be the old men of letters to this gen- 
eration. It is time for them to be know- 
ing the younger writers who are going 
to move on thru life with them. So 
I should give them contemporary fiction 
and poetry and drama generously. A 
small number, probably very few, will 
be extremely interested in what is going 
on at the experimental front, in the de- 
velopment of new techniques, and so the 
experimental writers have a place—the 
Ernest Hemingways, the John Dos Pas- 
sos, the Morley Callaghans, and the 
Horace Gregorys, even tho we may not 
like them, may find them too stark and 
repellent—after all it is this younger gen- 
eration that will have to decide what to 
do with them. 
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It follows that the task of criticism 
is to be theirs too and it is time for them 
to know something of the critical con- 
troversies that are raging today. Two 
symposia would serve, Humanism in 
America, edited by Norman Foerster, 
and A Critique of Humanism, edited by 
Hartley Grattan. The general magazines 
(Nation and New Republic particularly) 
will give much of this controversy and 
the literary reviews will be an indispens- 
able addition to critical material. 


Visual Art 


In the world of visual art, the same 
principle holds. The leisure-time library 
of a college cannot go far in this direc- 
tion. An interest will exist, again not in 
the mass but in small groups, where it 
will be terribly earnest. 

If there is opportunity to do anything 
at all in this field, the experimentation 
should be carried out in those provinces 
of art that are most alive and most re- 
sponsive to the temper of the machine 
age, architecture and design. The build- 
er, the craftsman, the designer of today 
accept the machine. “We live in a ma- 
chine age. We must give the machine 
those things to do which it can do well,” * 
might be the keynote for the modern art 
collection in the leisure-time library. 

Of course, all along I am assuming 
that the college proper is doing its work, 
that it is building background, that out 
of the curriculum itself these students 
are entering into their inheritance from 
the past. That the riches of the litera- 
tures and arts of the ages have become 
theirs, that in these four years of guided 
study they have become educated—and 
equally, of course, nothing of the sort 
has been happening to them. They have 
been educated in spots. At best the 
courses they have taken have given them 
only leads—and for some time to come 
the leisure-time library would have as its 
task, perhaps its first task, provision of 
opportunities to follow up leads thrown 
out in the class room, and to fill in gaps 
in the curriculum, made inevitable by 
the elective system, so that those who 
have taken Science may know something 
also of Literature, and those who major 
in Literature may not be utterly ignorant 
of the other arts. 





What Is Reference Work? 


By Katherine Dame’ 


GOME one has recently interpreted the 
initials A.L.A. as meaning “Ask 
Librarians Anything.” Now it is quite 
possible to ask librarians anything but 
nobody would be so bold as to assert that 
the patron is always going to have his 
question answered. 

If I were asked to give a definition of 
reference work, I should say it is supply- 
ing any information that is to be found 
in books or magazines to any patron who 
is eligible to use the library. Now this 
definition will have to be modified in two 
directions. In the first place, it is too 
inclusive and we shall have to rule out 
certain kinds of information that would 
naturally fall within it. On the other 
hand, we shall have to include some sorts 
that are excluded by the definition. 


Unanswerable Questions 


Let us, however, start with the above 
definition. It is evident that some ques- 
tions are not answerable from books or 
magazines. Take for example a question 
that came to us once “How much income 
tax does Mr. Blank pay?” The federal 
government has definitely ruled that in- 
come tax figures are not to be made 
public, so the whole duty of the reference 
librarian was fulfilled when she told the 
inquirer that such was the case. In the 
St. Paul Public Library a woman once 
asked over the telephone for material on 
the Century Bell. My assistant, with her 
customary thoroness, searched high and 
low for this but was unable to find a 
thing. Before actually giving up the 
quest, however, she asked the patron 
where she had read about the Century 
Bell. “I didn’t read it anywhere,” was 
the reply, “I made it up.” 

There are, however, legitimate ques- 
tions sometimes asked of librarians 
which cannot be answered by them with- 
out violating ethical codes. They are 
legitimate if asked of the right person 
but that person is not the reference 
librarian. For example, a mother de- 


scribes her child’s symptoms over the 
telephone, saying he is running a temper- 
ature, etc. and asking what she shall do 
for him. This is no fit question for a 
layman. We can refer people to the 
books in which medical subjects are 
handled but to attempt to prescribe for 
patients might land the librarian in the 
criminal courts. 


Legal Information 


A similar problem presents itself in 
connection with legal subjects. Many 
people come to a library in search of 
legal information, hoping to avoid paying 
a lawyer’s fee in this way. I once had 
as an assistant a young man who was a 
graduate of a law school and had just 
passed his bar examinations when he 
began working under me. I counted on 
his being very useful to us in looking up 
information for people in law books, 
which are so difficult for the average 
librarian to handle. But I soon found 
that I was disregarding legal ethics. He 
told me it was considered by the pro- 
fession unethical for a lawyer, by reason 
of his position in a library, to give free 
legal advice when such advice would 
have to be paid for if given by him in 
his private capacity. In other words, a 
librarian can put a book on “How to 
make your own will” into the hands of a 
patron or refer him to the section of the 
state statutes dealing with the problem 
of landlord and tenant, but he cannot 
help the patron specifically in making a 
will nor can he advise him as to the 
rights of the case if the patron thinks he 
is being cheated by his landlord. 


The Cross Word Puzzle Fan 


Probably most public librarians’ in 
these days have to meet the problem of 
the cross word puzzle fan and the contest 
participant. How far is the librarian 
justified in meeting the demands of such 
persons? It frequently happens that 
when the questions are first put the libra- 


1 Chief of Reference Division, Public Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. This article is the substance of 
an address delivered at the Reference Round Table of The North Central Library Conference last October. 
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A view of The General Reference Room of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library 


rian does not know that they concern 
puzzles or contests and so she spends her 
time in good faith ferreting out the in- 
formation. By the time that the fourth 
or fifth request for the same thing comes 
in, she begins to suspect a contest, but she 
has already located the information and 
it is no trouble at all to give it out. But 
is it ethical to let a reader compete for a 
prize which would by good rights belong 
to the librarian if the contestant should 
be so fortunate as to win it? On the 
other hand, most contests have some 
educational value and they may be the 
opening wedge in leading individuals to 
frequent the library and benefit by its 
resources. ' 

The school child often attempts to “put 
something over” by getting the librarian 
to do his research work for him. This 
involves an issue of professional coopera- 
tion between the librarian and the teacher. 
There is a limit beyond which the former 
may not go in her zeal for making things 
easy for the youthful patron. 


Now let us turn to the other side of 
the scope of reference work. There are 
some kinds of service that naturally come 
within the province of the reference 
librarian that are not to be found in 
books, strictly speaking. There is the 
matter of translating documents in for- 
eign languages for the convenience of 
our readers. Business houses frequently 
appeal to us to translate foreign letters 
for them, especially Spanish ones. It is 
good policy to accommodate them by 
doing this service. It leads business men 
to respect the scholarship of the library 
staff and creates friends for the library. 
So we translate letters on library time, if 
they are not too long. In the case of 
longer ones, some one of us does them 
on her own time and the business man is 
always quite willing to pay for this 
service. 

At one time a letter came to us ad- 
dressed to “Reference Librarian, St. 
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Paul Public Library.” It contained a 
request that we translate some French 
letters enclosed, and an offer to pay 
whatever the work was worth. I took 
the letters home with me and found they 
were love letters, addressed by a French 
working girl to a man she had met when 
he was overseas, I sent the man the 
translation, with a bill for one dollar, 
which he promptly paid. Since then, he 
hast sent me several bunches of letters 
from the same source and he always 
encloses a dollar bill as payment in 
advance. 


Utilizing Special Knowledge 


We can often utilize the personal ex- 
perience or special knowledge of some 
member of the staff in doing reference 
work. For instance, one of my assist- 
ants has lived in St. Paul for about fifty 
years. She is as good in answering ques- 
tions about persons or places connected 
with the early history of the city. I 
often appeal to her for information in- 
stead of following the more conventional 
method of looking in books. 

Another assistant, who has a very dis- 
criminating taste in literature, has served 
readers who are would-be writers by 


looking over their manuscripts and ad- 
vising them as to their chances of 
success in getting their work published. 
These are but samples of the many ways 
in which reference books have to be 
supplemented by reference librarians. 


A Local Project 


One project which the St. Paul Public 
Library has in view is the compilation 
of a sort of informal “Who’s who in 
St. Paul.” I got the idea from the Los 
Angeles Public Library while I was 
attending the annual conference last 
summer. They sent a questionnaire to 
prominent citizens, especially to any 
pioneers in the settlement of the place 
who may still be living, and these blanks, 
when filled out and returned, make a 
permanent file of first hand biographical 
information. We are copying this plan 
but have gone no further as yet than to 
prepare lists of names to whom the ques- 
tionnaire will eventually be sent. This 
should enrich our reference resources to 
an appreciable extent. 

Thus we find that reference work is 
both less and more than furnishing our 
citizens with material that is discoverable 
on the printed page. 


Three Prize Contests 


EADERS of the Wi1Ltson BULLETIN 

still have time to participate in one 
or all of the three prize contests an- 
nounced in the BuLLEeTIN last month. 
The closing date for the contests has 
been extended to March 25, so that ad- 
vantage may be taken of this second 
announcement. Address all contributions 
to The Editor, Wirson BuLLeTin, 960 
University Avenue, New York City. We 
repeat, in somewhat condensed form, the 
terms of the contests: 


1. Prize Poster Contest 


A poster devoted solely to the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, explaining 
clearly, concisely, and graphically, its purpose 
and the method of putting it to most effective 
use. The poster should be suitable for display 
in the smaller libraries. It may be either let- 
tered or pictorial, executed in full or merely 
sketched for suggestion. First prize $25.00; 
second prize $15.00. 


2. Essay Contest 


A description of methods employed or pro 
posed by the librarian in order to encourag: 
the public use of such reference tools as th: 
United States Catalog, Cumulative Book In 
dex, Book Review Digest, Readers’ Guide, etc 
The essay may deal with the stimulation « 
the public use of all or some of these refer- 
ence publications. Length of essay: about 350 
words. First prize $25.00; second prize $15.00 


3. Picture Contest 


A photograph, or set of photographs, show 
ing the open display or use of reference tools 
in the library. First prize $15.00; second priz« 
$10.00. 


General Remarks 


The H. W. Wilson Company reserves th: 
right to withhold prize awards in any cas« 
ae the submitted work is not of adequat« 
merit. All work submitted, whether or not 
awarded a prize, may be held for publication 
in the Witson Butietin or for other use 
The number of contributions from any on¢ 
person or library is not restricted. 
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To School Librarians 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION, A.L.A. ’ 


DES your library lack that “je ne 

sais quoi” ? And are you wondering 
whether after all the A. L. A. School Li- 
braries Section is as helpful as it is 
cracked up to be? If you are skeptical, 
the following bits about what has been 
going on and what will be doing up New 
Haven way in (June 22-27 are the dates) 
may give you a round-about-turn such 
as will make you think this is a pretty 
giddy Section after all. 


Your Book Committee Has 


OUT! that much needed bibliography of 
sources for the selection of books for 
young people. It is called Guides to 
Books for Young People. Zaidee Brown 
and her committee did it. A. L.A. has 
published it. Cost—ten cents. Send for 
it now. 

COMING! another one of those care- 
fully selected lists of Thirty Books for 
Young People compiled by Jean C. Ross 
and her committee. Look for it in an 
early spring issue of the Booklist. 
UNDERWAY! an annotated general 
recreational list of books. It won’t be 
ready before June Ist, but we hope to 
have it in time for the New Haven meet- 
ing. It will be a basic list which has had 
the criticism of a high school book re- 
viewing group in Cleveland. 


Your Rapidan River 
School Committee 


headed by Helen Harris is preparing a 
purchase list of books for President 
Hoover’s West Virginia school. This be- 
ing a one room rural school, the list 
should be helpful as a suggestive first 
purchase for similar schools all over the 
country. 


Your Professional Training 
Committee 


directed by Charles H. Stone expects to 
present (at the New Haven meeting) a 
report on the difficulties encountered by 
trained school librarians during their 
first two years of service. 


1 Eleanor M. Witmer, Chairman. 


Your Committee on Scrapbooks 


under Althea Currin’s guidance will have 
a whole new family of stimulating books 
to introduce to the library world in June. 
Another good reason for coming to New 
Haven! 


Your Executive Board Presents 


a few hints about the program and the 
things called “service,” which will be in 
evidence in New Haven next June. A 
paper on “Fitting the Library to the 
School,” will offer a jolly opportunity to 
hear how one progressive school is doing 
the job. 

The Place of Research in the School 
Library Field will lead us all a step 
further than how the job is being done 
and show how it can be done better. A 
practical point of view is promised! 

Library Instruction, a Plan for the 
Scientific Investigation of its Relation to 
the Curriculum, will set everyone to 
thinking and send us all home with a 
basis for doing something constructive. 

There will be in addition, special meet- 
ings for the elementary, junior and senior 
high school, teachers colleges, training 
and educational library groups. In these 
meetings we hope for great freedom of 
expression, little formality and lots of 
discussion. More detailed consideration 
of the problems presented in the genera] 
meeting will be a part of these programs. 
All of this is, of course, tentative and 
there may be changes. Watch for the 
complete program in the A.L. A. Bulle- 
tin. 

Speaking of service, the Contact Com- 
mittee asks 


Have You A Suppressed Desire? 


A desire to leave the New Haven con- 
ference with a definite answer to some 
problem? A desire to meet a certain 
person? A desire to become acquainted 
with someone who is an expert in your 
particular field? A desire to pass on a 
helpful discovery? 
(Continued on page 480) 
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Studies in Modern Poetry: 


Part Il 


By E. Pearl Hess’ 
Modern Poetry—English, Irish, Canadian 


ABERCROMBIE, LASCELLES (1881- ) 
Biography 
Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 208. 
Sources 
Georgian Poetry, 1913-15, 195. 
Georgian Poetry, 1918-10, 3. 
Methuen, Anthology, 3 
Poems of Today, 1st Series (Index of 
Authors). 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 168. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 325-327 
— —— Modern British Poetry, 241-49. 


A. E. (Grorce WILLIAM RussELL) (1867- ) 
Biography 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 178. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 270. 

Sources 

Forbes, Modern Verse, 114. 

High Tide, 34, 54, 183, 178. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index ) 

Methuen, Anthology, 1 

Payne-Hill, Selections, 612. 

Poems of Today (ist Series) (Index of 
Authors). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Index of 
Authors) 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 93. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 270-72. 

Modern British Poetry, 133-5. 
War Poetry (Series 2) 100, 120, 281. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 584. 


Bettoc, Hicatre (1870- ) 
Biography 
Current Opinion, March 1917, 204. 
Current Opinion, April 1923, 422, 423. 
Sources 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index) 
Methuen, Anthology, 5. 
Untermeyer, Modern British Poetry, 141-4 
War Poetry, (Series 2) 45. 


Binyon, LAuRENcCE (1869-_ ) 
Brief Biography 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 274. 
Sources 
Forbes, Modern Verse, 97. 
High Tide, 81, 121, 123. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Index of 
authors) 
Methuen, Anthology, 9. 
New Voices, 245. 


Poems of Today (1st Series) (Index of 
authors). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Index of 
authors). 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 273-74. 

——— Modern British Poetry, 136-7. 

War Poetry (Series 1) 45, 83, 109, 138, 
190, 225. 

War Poetry (Series 2) 13, 87. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 274. 


Bripces, Ropert (1844-1930) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 28-30 
(scattered comment). 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 149. 
Sources 
Bridges, Collected Poems. 
Forbes, Modern Verse, 67. 
High Tide, 31, 134. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Index of 
authors). 
Methuen, Anthology, 19. 
New Voices, 208. 
Payne-Hill, Selecttons, 600-616. 
Poems of Today (1st Series) (Index of 
authors). 
Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Index of 
authors). 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 233-34. 
- Modern British Poetry, 40-43. 
Perse of Our Day, 60. 
War Poetry (Series 1) 5, 232. 
War Poetry (Series 2) 234, 265. 


Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915) 
Biography 
Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 282. 
Halliburton, Glorious Adventure, Ch. 8. 
Introduction to Collected Poems. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 124. 
Van Doren, American and British, Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 160. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 343. 
Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 51, 61. 
Methuen, Anthology, 24. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 41. 
Poems of Rupert Brooke. 
Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 342-46. 
Modern British Poetry, 288-295. 
Verse of Our Day (Author index, 461). 
War Poetry (Series 2) 160. 








1 (Part I—Mopern American Portry—appeared in The February BuLietin.) 
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CaRMAN, Biss (1861-1929) 


Biography ; 
Rittenhouse, Younger American Poets, 


46. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 249. 


Sources 
Carman, Ballads and Lyrics. 
Songs from Vagabondia (with 

Hovey). 

French, Recent Poetry, 358. 

Forbes, Modern Verse, 53. 

High Tide, 92 92. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

New Voices, 2, 48, 117, 149, 275, 300, 307. 

Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 


83. 
Po. Modern American and British 
Poetry, 63-66. 
Verse of Our Day (Author index, 462). 
War Poetry, Series, 2, 63. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 240. 


CoLtum, Papraic (1881- ) 


Biograph y 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 185. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 282. 


Sources 


Colum, Wild Earth. 

Forbes, Modern Verse, 127. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Methuen, Anthology, 45. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 60 ff. 

New Voices, 9, 91, 110, 206, 323, 324, 334. 

Poems of Today (1st Series) 146. 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 162. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 323-4. 

——— Modern British Poetry, 234-237. 

Verse of Our Day, 134. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 338. 

Winged Horse Anthology, 621. 


Davies, WILLIAM Henry (1870- ) 


Biography 

Biography of a Super-Tramp. 

Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 294. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 150. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 156. 


Sources 


Forbes, 57. 

French, Recent Poetry, 319. 

Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 65, 73. 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, 20, 36 

High Tide, 157, 166. 

Methuen, Anthology, 52. 

New Voices, 92, 322, 340, 395. 

Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 102. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 


— Modern British Poetry, 147-152. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 278. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 592. 


De La Mare, WALTER JOHN (1873- ) 
Biography 


Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 290. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 1309. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 159. 


Sources 


De La Mare, Peacock Pie. 

Forbes, 7, 136. 

French, Recent Poetry, 32. 

Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 77, 83. 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, 39, 40. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 133. 

Methuen, Anthology, 56. 

Monroe, "New Poetry, 114. 

New Voices, 9, - 61, 62, 77, 90, 108, 351, 
353, 302, 364, 38 

Poems of poke a Series) (Author 
index). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 116. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 287-91. 

———— Modern British Poetry, 168-174. 

Verse of Our Day (Author index). 

War Poeiry (Series 1) 110-227. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 290-463 

Winged Horse Anthology, 600. 

Payne-Hill, Selection, 640 ff. 


DRINKWATER, JOHN (1882- ) 
Biography 


Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 148. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 342. 


Sources 


Forbes, 31. 

French, Recent Poetry, 338. 

Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 89, 92. 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, 49, 56. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Methuen, Anthology, 68. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 121. 

New Voices, III, 137. 

Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 172. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 329-30. 

Modern British Poetry, 253-255 

War Poetry (Series I) 103. 

War Poetry (Series I1) 103, 276. 

Winged Horse Anthology, 623. 


FLECKER, JAMES ELroy (1884-1915) 
Biograph y 

Advance of English Poetry, 130-9. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 347. 
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Sources 

Forbes, Modern Verse, 12. 

French, Recent Poetry, 339. 

Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 105, 115. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
Index). 

Methuen, Anthology, 73. 

New Voices, 43. 

Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index) 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 186 : 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 

ish Poetry, 334. 
——— Modern British Poetry, 259-262. 
Verse of Our Day (Author index, 464). 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 347. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 626. 


Gipson, WILFRED WiLson (1878- ) 
Biography 

Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 288. 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 98. 

Sources 

Forbes, 83, 101. 

French, Recent Poetry, 330. 

Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 119, 134. 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, 73, 78. 

High Tide, 166. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 224. 

Methuen, Anthology, 84. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 180: 

New Voices, 113, 126, 127, 136, 218, 227, 
247, 248, 255, 350, 351, 362. 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 130. 

Verse of Our Day (Author index, 464-5). 

War Poetry (Series 1) 145, 207, 236. 

War Poetry (Series 2) 97, 273, 281. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 322. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 303-307. ; 

——— Modern British Poetry, 195 ff. 


Harpy, THomas (1840-1928) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 15. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 144. 
Sources 
High Tide, 6. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index) 
Methuen, Anthology, 97. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 192. 
New Voices, 245, 320, 330, 331. 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 630. — . 
Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 230-232. 
Modern British Poetry, 22-28. 
Verse of Our Day, 37, 147. 
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War Poetry (Series 1) 101, 118. 
War Poetry (Series 2) 95, 287. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 551. 


HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST (1849-1903) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 5. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 217. 
Sources 
Methuen, Anthology, 107. 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 626. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 1. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 237-39. 
— Modern British Poetry, 50-53. 
Verse of Our Day (Author index, 465). 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 217. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 553. 


HousMAN, ALFRED Epwarp (1859-_ ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 66. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 140. 


Sources 

French, Recent Poetry, 306. 

Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 

New Voices, 275, 321, 324. 

Payne-Hill, Selections, 635. 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 44. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
tsh Poetry, 249-52. 

——— Modern British Poetry, 83-80. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 232 ff. 


KIPLING, RupyarD (1865-_ ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 28. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 137. 
Sources 
Kipling, Barrack Room Ballads. 
———— Complete Poems. 
——— Seven Seas. 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 8o. 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 506. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 64 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 222-223, 258-267. 
Modern British Poetry, 111-123. 


MASEFIELD, JoHN (1874- ) 
Biography 
Cunliffe, English Literature During the 
Last Half Century, 273. 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 71. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 152. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 2095. 
Sources 
Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915, 167. 
Masefield, Salt Water Ballads 
——— Story of the Round House 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 170. 
Monroe, New Poetry, 290. 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 633. 
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Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author Stevenson, Poems and Ballads. 


Index). 
Untermeyer, Modern = and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 223-4, 298-30. 
Modern British ae 223-234. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 610. 


Noyes, ALERED (1880- ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 57. 
Van Doren, Amertcan and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 149. 
Sources 
Merrill, Contemporary Verse, 261. 
Noyes, Collected Poems, Vols. 1-2. 
Drake. 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 604. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 315-323. 
——— Modern British Poetry, 223-234. 
War Poetry (Series 1) 17, 99, 117, 195. 


PHILLIPS, STEPHEN (1868-1915) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 35. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 134. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 256. 
Sources 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 97. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 272-273. 
—_——— Modern British Poetry, 135-136. 
War Poetry (Series 1) 77. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 256. 


STEPHENS, JAMES (1882- ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 182. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 283. 


Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 350. 
Georgian ta 1913-1915, 187, 192. 
High Tide, 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
Index). 
Methuen, Anthology, 200 
Monroe, New Poetry, “ 
New Voices, 9, 20, 48, 1 
Poems of Today pe Besine) (Author 
index). 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 174. 
Untermeyer. Modern British Poetry, 249- 
252. 
Verse of Our Day, 178. 
Winged Horse Anthology, 622. 
STEVENSON, Ropert L. (1850-1894) 
Biography 
Hamilton, On the Trail of Stevenson. 
Sources 
Payne-Hill, Selections, 593. 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, os 
Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 








Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 239-40. 

——- Modern British Poetry, 53-50. 

Winged Horse Anthology, 556. 


THOMPSON, Francis (1859-1907) 
Biography 
Phelps, Adtunce of English Poetry, 9. 
Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 135. 
Sources 
High Tide, 24. 
Home Book of Modern Verse (Author 
index). 
Methuen, Anthology, 215. 
Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 
Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 34. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetr Fmtg a 
odern British Poetry, 73-79. 
Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 234. 
Winged Horse Ant ology, 571. 


Watson, WILLIAM (1858-_ ) 
Biography 
Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 41. 
Sources 
French, Recent Poetry, 305. 
Methuen, Anthology, 2. 
Poems of Today (ist Series) (Author 
index ) 
Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 32. 
Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 244-4 
———. Modern British Poetry, 80-83. 
War Poetry (Series 2) 235. 





YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1865-_ ) 
Biography 

Phelps, Advance of English Poetry, 163. 

Van Doren, American and British Litera- 
ture Since 1890, 275. 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 267. 

Sources 

Forbes, 185-87. 

French, Recent Poetry, 348. 

High Tide, 75, 113. 

Methuen, Anthology, 237. 

Monroe, New Poetry, 601. 

New Voices, 14, 64, 113, 133, 208, 388. 

Payne-Hill, Selections, 613. 

Poems of Today (1st Series) (Author 
index). 

Poems of Today (2nd Series) (Author 
index). 

Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, 75. 

Untermeyer, Modern American and Brit- 
ish Poetry, 256-58. 

—_— Modern British Poetry, 104-100 

Wilkinson, Contemporary Poetry, 267 ff 

Winged Horse Anthology, 583. 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


AST month I 

spoke, among 
other things, of 
events strange and 
supernatural in the 
life of Shelley. His 
death, too, was not 
without its curious 
attendant circumstan- 
ces. The Shelleys, in 
the spring of 1822, 
had moved to San 
Terenzo, where they 
occupied Casa Magni, 
rented from its in- 
sane Italian proprie- 
tor. Shelley was only 
twenty-nine, but death 
had been a familiar 
visitor to his house- 
hold and calumny had 
followed in his tracks. 
“The weight of 
thought and feeling 
burdened him heav- 
ily; you read his suf- 
ferings in his attenu- 
ated frame,” wrote 
his wife. He moved 
in the circle of his 
friends with an in- 
definable remoteness. 
“Where is he?” Tre- 
lawny asked once. 
Mrs. Williams an- 
swered: “Who? Shel- 
ley? He comes and 
goes like a spirit, no 
one knows when or 
where.” Mary herself 








The grave of Keats in Rome. 
was Mortal of a YoUNG ENGLISH Port, who, on his Death Bed, 
in the Bitterness of his Heart at the Malicious Power of his 





“This Grave contains all that 


Enemies, Desired these Words to be engraven 
on his Tomb Stone: ‘Here Lies One Whose 
Name was writ in Water.’ Feb. 24, 1821.” 


later made the poig- 
nant remark that he 
remained to the end 





something of a strang- 

er. On the eve of his fatal excursion 
over the Gulf of Spezzia, he said to her: 
“If I die tomorrow, I have lived to be 
older than my father.” It is not, I think, 
that he expected or planned his death, 
but that he was willing to die and patient 
for eclipse. To know his destiny is the 
inescapable burden of the poet. (So, on 
January 23, 1862, Baudelaire wrote in 


his Journal: “Today I had a strange 
warning. I felt the wing of insanity 
brush my mind.”) 


Is there not the vibration of a 
prophecy in the last line that Shelley 
wrote, the omnious question—Then, 
what is life? I cried’—with which he left 
his mystical fragment, as if to leap into 
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another world for answer? But perhaps 
the answer is in the silence; perhaps the 
ironic conclusion to The Triumph of 
Life is the swollen body cast up on the 
beach at Viareggio, the poor fragment 
of Shelley’s bone that I saw in Rome 
last year. 


But when I think of Rome it is of 
Keats I think even more than of Shelley, 
tho both lie buried there. I think of the 
small upper room overlooking the flower 
vendors on the Spanish steps and the 
dripping fountain with its graceful stone 
shallop. L’Inglese poeta Giovanni Keats, 
mente maravigliosa quanto precoce, mori 
in questa casa. I think of the long tor- 
tured mouth of his mask, the thick lock 
of his honey-colored hair. I ride again 
beyond the imperial marble and the ruins, 
the incessant parade of soldiers in the 
streets, the stiffly smiling faces of Prince 
Umberto and his Belgian bride—it was 
during their nuptials that I came to 
Rome—and in the old Protestant Ceme- 
tery where the pyramid of Caius Cestus 
stands I wait by the modest grave with 
the anonymous headstone. A _ loosely 
trimmed hedge encloses the remains of 
Keats and Severn his friend; at their 
head an evergreen, whose roots must 
long ago have enveloped their bones, 
thrusts upward; on the scrawny grass 
lies a cracked vase holding a few dead 
flowers. It is dusk already. The bleak 
January rain begins to fall. The care- 
taker calls: Signore! Signore! It is time 
to go. 


Men carry in their bodies the seeds 
of their dissolution. I have known men 
who moved in the luminosity of their 
coming ruin. Therefore Coleridge’s ac- 
count of his meeting with Keats does 
not tax my credivity at all. He was 
walking with a friend in a lane near 
Highgate, when they met “a loose, slack, 
not. well-dressed youth,” whom his 
friend introduced to him. It was Keats. 
He stayed only for a minute or so, but 
came back to say, “Let me carry away 
the memory, Coleridge, of having pressed 
your hand!” When he was gone again, 
Coleridge turned to his friend and said, 
“There is death in that hand!” Keats 
himself was to cry years later in his 


sickness: “I feel the flowers growing 
over me.” 


Life has frequently treated our men 
of genius badly; even death has not 
spared some of them from indignity. 
There is good reason to believe that 
pieces of John Milton’s skeleton were 
hawked in the London streets in 1790. 
His coffin had been broken open and the 
remains exhibited for the price of a pot 
of beer. Men crowded round the skele- 
ton and fought for possession of it. The 
teeth were knocked out with a stone, and 
the whole lower jaw pulled off. It was 
a ghastly business, an indecent exhibi 
tion of ghoulish curiosity and acquisi- 
tiveness, that does no credit to the Eng- 
lish race. 


What happened to the body of Lau- 
rence Sterne, author of Tristram 
Shandy, is problematical, but it is be- 
lieved that the corpse was disinterred by 
ghouls shortly after burial and sold for 
dissection purposes. A friend of Sterne 
is said to have fainted away in horror 
at the dissection table when he recog 
nized, too late, the face of the corpse 
that was being worked on. 


I myself should rather meet a ghost 
than a ghoul. The baronial residence 
of the Byrons, Newstead Abbey, is 
reputed to hold many ghosts. The most 
noted spectre connected with the place 
is the Black Friar, the evil genius of the 
Byrons, who particularly frequents a 
dismal room known as “the Haunted 
Chamber,” altho he has been known to 
pace the cloisters and other portions of 
the Abbey, as he does in Byron’s poem 
The Goblin Friars 

A monk arrayed 
In cowl, and beads, and dusky garb, 
appeared 
Now in the moonlight and now lapsed 
in shade, 

With steps that trod as heavy, yet unheard. 

Byron said that he saw the appari- 
tion, which invariably portends misfor- 
tune, shortly before his unhappy mar- 
riage with Annabella Milbanke. Many 
other persons have asserted that the 
Black Friar appeared to them, and Kitty 
Parkins, a relative of the poet, is said 
to have drawn a sketch of the cowled 
visitant from memory. 
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Regarding his belief in ghosts, Byron 
wrote: 


I merely mean to say what Johnson said, 
That in the course of some six thousand 
years, 
All nations have believed that from the 
dead 
A visitant at intervals appears. 


I cannot recall the statement of John- 
son to which Byron refers, but I deem 
highly sensible another remark of the 
Doctor on this subject: 

“Sir,” he said, “I make a distinction 
between what a man may experience by 
the mere strength of his imagination, 
and what imagination cannot possibly 
produce. Thus, suppose I should think 
that I saw a form, and heard a voice 
cry, ‘Johnson, you are a very wicked 
fellow, and unless you repent you will 
certainly be punished’; my own un- 
worthiness is so deeply impressed upon 
my mind, that I might imagine I thus 
saw and heard, and therefore I should 
not believe that an external communica- 
tion had been made to me. But if a form 
should appear, and a voice should tell 
me that a particular man had died at a 
particular place, and a particular hour, 
a fact which I had no apprehension of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this 
fact, with all its attendant circumstances, 
should afterwards be ufquestionably 
proved, I should, in that case, be per- 
suaded that I had supernatural intelli- 
gence imparted to me.” 


Numerous adventures of this descrip- 
tion have, of course, been recorded—I 
myself have experienced at least one that 
answers almost perfectly to Johnson’s 
specific illustration of a genuine visita- 
tion—yet there is, ultimately, no certain 
knowledge in these things, no escape 
from the presumption of coincidence, no 
refutation to the suspicion of delusion 
that even one’s own mind expires, as if 
it were constrained to dispell these wild 
fantasms in order to preserve its sanity. 


Before I leave off with Newstead 
Abbey I must tell about another ghost 
that haunted to his grave Byron’s mad 
predecessor, “Devil Byron.” This poor 
unhappy ghost was Devil Byron’s sister, 
whose heart he broke by refusing to 
speak one word to her for many years 
until she died. She is said to have im- 





JAMES JOYCE? 


plored him constantly, “Speak to me, my 
lord! Do speak to me!” Ebenezer Elliot 
wrote a touching ballad which begins: 
Well sleep the dead: in holy ground 
Well sleeps the heart of iron; 
The worm that pares his sister’s cheek, 
What cares it for Byron? 
and ends: 


Oh, Night doth love her! Oh, the clouds 
They do her form environ! 

The lightning weeps—it hears her sob— 
“Speak to me, Lord Byron!” 

On winds, on clouds, they ride, they drive,— 
Oh, hark, thou heart of iron! 

The thunder whispers mournfully, 
“Speak to her, Lord Byron!” 


Now I say, Farewell to ghosts !—for 
I fear that some of you must consider 
them a “morbid” subject; tho the truth 
is that the most interesting layers of the 
consciousness are infected with mor- 
bidity and nothing frightens me more 
than the wholesome, sanitary dullness of 
the conventional American mind. 


This month I have the rare pleasure 
of heartily recommending to you three 
books out of my current reading: 

James Joyce’s Ulysses, by Stuart Gil- 
bert. Knopf. 

The Journal of My Other Self, by 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Norton. 

The Wheel of Fire, by G. Wilson 
Knight. Oxford. 

(Continued on page 466) 


1A biographical sketch of James Joyce will appear in Living Authors. 
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We* were wrong, all wrong, in pre- 
dicting that nobody would get a 
perfect score in the “exasperatingly dif- 
ficult” second Authors contest in the 
January Buttetin. Two perfect sets of 
identifications of the photographs were 
submitted: one by Mrs. Mapheus Smith 
of the Vanderbilt University Library, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and one by Elea- 
nor D. Herdman, assistant librarian at 
the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion. How in the world they did it, we 
don’t know; but we assure you it’s a 
very sobering lesson for us. We apolo- 
gize for our proud doubts; we are as 
humble now as a sparrow; we know now 
that the cleverness of librarians is inex- 
haustible, incalculable, and incomparable. 

As if further to humiliate us, six other 
contestants tied for second place with 
one error in their twenty-two identifica- 
tions. The first three of these six to 
submit their answers have been awarded 
prizes. 

Autographed copies of Living 
Authors: A Book of Biographies will be 
sent on publication to the five following 
prizewinners : 

Mrs. Mapheus Smith, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Eleanor D. Herdman, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education. 

Gerald D. McDonald, 110 West 13th 
Street, New York. 

Mabel F. McCarnes, Longstreet Libra- 
ry, Peddie School, Hightstown, 
New Jersey. 

Ruth N. Latshaw, 301 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to: 


Mary Dieterich, 1119 West 23d Street, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Mary M. Jamieson, 119 Cohassett 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Helen Northup, 1816 W. Clinch Ave- 


nue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


We hope that all the clever librarians 
are preparing to submit (1) Posters, (2) 
Essays, (3) Pictures for the three Prize 
Contests announced in the WiLson But- 
LETIN last month (p.383). The closing 
date, may we remind you, is March 15. 
Now do get busy. We might mention... 
but surely no one in these hard times has 
forgotten . . . the munificent cash prizes! 


There’s still time to submit articles, 
items, and photographs for the “School 
Libraries” number of the BULLETIN, 
which will be published in May. Photo 
graphs of school libraries are particularly 
desirable. 


The Index to Volume IV of the Wi- 
SON BuLLeTIN, which has been delayed 
because so many books have been going 
thru the presses of the Company, is now 
in type and will be ready for distribution 
shortly. A limited number will be pub- 
lished and these will be sent free of 
charge, with Title Page to Volume IV, 
on request. Let us know if you want 
the Index. 


Virgil M. Hillyer, whose biography ap 
peared in the February Butietin, had 
the pleasure last month of seeing his 
book, A Child’s History of the World, 
barred from the public schools of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. William C. Mc- 
Ginnis, the Perth Amboy Superintendent 
of Schools, barred the book after pro- 
tests by the Rev. Byron Nelson, who was 
horribly shocked when his daughter 
brought the book home from school. He 
objected to Mr. Hillyer’s mention of evo- 
lution. One of the members of the 
Board of Education, Stephen Balinski by 
name, is quoted as saying: “Evolution? 
I don’t believe in that stuff.” Mr. Hill- 
yer finds the ban on his book, which has 
been circulated here and in England for 
five years, “rather flattering.” 
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Public libraries in 
New York State are 
not permitted to buy 
The Third Degree, by 
Emanuel H. Lavine 
The Vanguard Press, 
publishers of the book, 
have announced that 
they purpose “to test 
the power of a bureau- 
crat thus to hamper the 
freedom of the press 
and dictate what shall 
not be read.” 


We are indebted to 
Edith M. Norton, li- 
brarian of the Coffey- 


ville (Kansas) Public 
Library for the follow- 
ing item from _ the 
Pathfinder. 

“Twill be an 


ideal place for wo- 
men haters 75 years 
hence when the Zink 
Womanless_ Library 
is built at Le Mars, 
ie, TT. Bi 2am, 
lawyer, whose 63- 
year life terminated 
with a desire to per- 
petuate his hatred 
for women,  be- 
queathed his entire 
estate, variously esti- 
mated to amount be- 
tween $40,000 and 
$80,000, to the build- 
ing of a womanless 
library some three 
generations later 
when it is expected the fund will 
amount to about $3,000,000. The 


notice ‘no women admitted’ will be 
posted at the library entrances ; only 
books by men will be allowed and all 
articles in magazines by women will 
be censored.” 


Friday the 13th of March may be an 
unlucky day for some people, but it 
means a lot to the wise, since it’s the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Hester 
Johnson (Swift’s “Stella”), the 150th 
anniversary of the discovery of the 








Photo by Lewis W. Hine 


High school students using the Reapers’ Gumwe in the Montclair 
(N.J.) Free Public Library. Have you submitted a picture of the 
reference display in your library for the Wilson Picture Contest? 


planet Uranus by Sir William Herschel, 
and the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Johann Wyss. The reason we know 
so much about it is that we’ve been con- 
sulting the Brooklyn Public Library 
Branch Almanac, which also informs us 
that March 6 is the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Philip H. Sheridan, and 
March 29 the same for Amelia E. Barr. 

The Almanac’s entries for the last of 
March are a fantastic non sequitur: 

31 300th anniversary of death of 

John Donne 


Dispose of old newspapers 
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Discussing “Modern Literature in the 
Catholic High School,” Burton Confrey 
in a recent number of the Catholic Li- 
brary World asserts: “The attitude of 
Catholics toward contemporary literature 
is identical with that of any decent people 
toward the adolescents’ reading of cur- 
rent writing. .. We have no desire to 
censor moving pictures, historical, re- 
ligious, political, or economic material ; 
we wish merely to provide decent reading 
matter for youth and to outwit creatures 
whose object is youth’s pollution.” 

More specifically Mr. Confrey con- 
demns Joseph Hergesheimer’s Cytherea 
as a “nasty book,” whereas Hergesheim- 
er’s Three Black Pennys and Java Head 
are “decent.” Peadar O’Donnell’s char- 
acters in The Way It Was With Them 
are “true to life,” far different from 
“Sean O’Casey’s or James Joyce’s crea- 
tions picturing the dregs of Dublin’s 
slums or of worse places in rural Ire- 
land.” O’Casey and Joyce present 
“falsehood,” while O’Donnell presents 
“truth.” But what is truth? We do 
not stay for answer. 


When Mayor James J. Walker of New 
York City was a senator in the state 
legislature, he appeared annually in oppo- 
sition to the passage of a stricter censor- 
ship law on books. His stock argument 
invariably was, “I never heard or knew 
of a woman who was ruined by a book.” 
He might have been more hesitant about 
making that remark, if he had seen the 
following letter received by Covici Friede 
recently. 

“My sister has received free advertis- 
ing matter from you. Please refrain 
from sending her any more, as she now 
has been confined in an institution for a 
year due to too much reading.” 


Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Libra- 
ries, asks us to state that the report of 
her “total blindness” is without founda- 
tion. Much to the pleasure of her many 
friends in the library profession, Miss 
Ahern is still attending to editorial duties 
in her Chicago office. 


The society page of the New York Sun 
reports that “Robert Bridges, Edwin 
Markham, Anna Hempstead Branch, 


Blanche Wagstaff, and Joseph Aus- 
lander” are among the critics who “are 
speaking in warm praise” of the poetry 
of Louise Burton Laidlaw. It is very 
kind of the late Poet Laureate to main- 
tain an active interest in the verses of 
our young “social favorite.” 


Charles Boni’s Paper Book Club has 
been discontinued and the subscription 
list has been taken over by the Literary 
Guild. Boni books, published by A. & 
C. Boni in similar format to the Paper 
Books, are still being issued, however. 
Many attractive and unusual titles are 
available in the series of Boni books. 
The prejudice of Americans against 
paper-bound volumes is one of those in- 
explicable things. 


Mrs. Mary S. Graham, high school 
librarian of Ashland, Oregon, writes that 
she has posted Mrs. Bessie Warner 
Kerr’s rhyming list of curious book 
marks (January BuLLeTIN, p.334) on 
her bulletin board, “cherishing a secret 
hope that its silent influence may save 
some of our books from tummyache 
caused by overcramming.” 


“Here,” continues Mrs. Graham, “is 
another record of actual occurrence. | 
found it posted over a dictionary in the 
study hall, and traced the authorship to 
one of the teachers, Mr. C. B. Gatchell. 
He disclaims originality, however, saying 
he only wrote down what he saw a stu- 
dent do.” 


How To Use A Dictionary 


When looking for a word starting with B, 
grab the book as if it were your enemy. Open 
book near the middle. Leaf thru it until you 
come to XYZ, then remember that B is the 
second letter from the front. 

When leafing thru to X, don’t forget to spit 
on fingers and mess up the leaves as you go 
astray hunting for B. 

Be sure to mark the word when you have 
found it. Other students may want to copy 
the same idea. 

You may like the word enough to take that 
portion of the leaf to your seat and forget to 
return it. If you do return the sacred piece 
try to introduce it into the Q family. 

When you have completed your hunt, slam 
the book, and repeat the vowels: A.. fter 
E. .ternity I..’m O..ld and U..gly. 
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Mr. Gatchell’s horrible details remind 
us of Stanley Snaith’s lovely poem in 
The Library World (London) recently: 

Herr Maria Remarque, 

Your book should be kept dark. 

For babes it isn’t fit: - 

It mentions things like spit, 

And even speaks of—don’t ask me to 

utter it! 


Count Axel of Auersberg, in Villier de 
l’Isle Adam’s Axel, published in 1890, is 
a young man of “an admirable virile 
beauty” with a “paleness almost radiant” 
and “an expression mysterious from 
thought.” He inhabits, in an atmosphere 
half-Wagnerian, _half-romantic-Gothic, 
an ancient and isolated castle in the 
depths of the Black Forest. It is be- 
cause such a conception of such a person 
in such a setting (both conceived in the 
dark labyrinths of the subconscious 
mind) suggests the essential quality of 
the imaginative literature from 1870 to 
1930, that Edmund Wilson calls his new 
book of criticism Axel’s Castle (Scrib- 
ner). It treats of W. B. Yeats, James 
Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude Stein, Mar- 
cel Proust and Paul Valery. 


If statistics interest you: a single issue 
of the Witson BULLETIN, consisting of 
about 30,000 copies, weighs 3% tons, 
or 7000 Ibs. We always weigh our 
words. 


J. B. Priestley, the British, author of 
Angle Pavement and the Good Compan- 
ions, is making his first visit to this 
country. American slang interests him 
as it does all Englishmen. 

“Is it true that nice people say ‘swell’ 
and ‘lousy’ ?” he asked the reporters who 
met him on the boat. 

“Why certainly,” one of the group re- 
plied. “When Michael Arlen came in 
here a few days ago he told us one of 
his own books was ‘lousy.’ ” 

“He was right,” Priestley replied. 


In his hotel room a few minutes after 
setting foot on American land for the 
first time, Mr. Priestley announced that 
indigestion was the prevailing curse of 
America, that the people ate too many 
sweets and took too much aspirin and 
bicarbonate of soda. He added that the 
women are “spoiled” in this country. 


Mr. Priestley undoubtedly discovered 
these truths by glancing out of his taxi- 
cab en route from the pier. 


Arnold Bennett advocates a govern- 
ment subsidy for the publication of solid 
books of reference and research which 
are not financially remunerative—such 
books as the English Dictionary of Na- 
tionay Biography on which George Mur- 
ray Smith spent approximately $750,000. 
It’s a most reasonable suggestion. But 
perhaps we’re prejudiced. One of our 
associates, an ardent bibliographer, has 
been heard to remark: “I care not who 
makes the nation’s laws, so long as I can 
help to make its reference tools.” Our 
own private ambition is to Shake the 
President’s Hand. 


Florence Ayscough, one of the few 
Occidentals to master the Chinese lan- 
uage and literature,—her translations 
from Chinese poetry, especially the col- 
laboration with her friend Amy Lowell 
on Fir-flower Tablets, are widely known 
—predicts the death of Chinese culture. 
“It is unfortunate,” she says, “that one 
of the greatest and oldest cultures on 
earth is doomed to die out. But appar- 
ently it must be. To learn the Chinese 
language to the extent of really reading 
and understanding the literature of 
China, is a lifetime task, and very few 
Chinese themselves are able to do it. 
That is why mass education in Chinese 
tradition can never be possible in China. 
With China becoming industrialized and 
Americanized, as all countries are, even 
the educated Chinese class will not be 
able to do it, and in time it will be a dead 
language. I personally think that 
Chinese cannot lend itself to any other 
manner of writing than these ancient 
symbols, and that in the end it will prove 
easier for the Chinese to learn English, 
or some other language, as indeed most 
of them-are doing.” 

Mrs. Ayscough is giving lectures on 
Chinese culture at the present time. 


The Chinese, incidentally, are tre- 
mendously interested in modern library 
and reference methods. It frequently 
happens that more copies of new Wilson 
reference works are shipped to China 
than to any other foreign country, in- 
cluding England. 
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Index to Biographies 
(Beginning with Vol. V, 


No. 1) 
G. Atherton...... 5:428 Mr "31 
Mary Austin..... 5:172 N ’30 


M. A. Barnes....5:300 Ja ’31 
Mrs. L. Beck....5:164 N ’30 


M. W. Bianco....5:360 F ’31 
James Boyd...... 5:174 N ’30 
Louis Bromfield...5:100 O ’30 
J. L. Campbell..5:176 N ’30 
Karel Capek..... 5:108 O ’30 
Dale Collins..... 5:440 Mr ’31 
Hart Crane...... 5:104 O °30 
Babette Deutsch..5:302 Ja ’31 
H. Doolittle...... 5:356 F °31 


Martin Flavin....5:292Ja °31 
Ford M. Ford...5:228 D ’30 
Wm. Gerhardi...5:436 Mr ’31 


André Gide...... 5:110 O "30 
Isa Glenn........ 5:442 Mr ’31 
D. Graham....... 5:364 F ’31 
E. Granberry..... 5: 28 S ’30 
D.. i Bes sces 5:106 O "30 
V. M. Hillyer...5:368 F ’31 
M. Hindus....... 5:370 F ’31 
Helen Hull...... 5:114 O "30 
Margery Latimer.5:232 D ’30 


5 

D. B. W. Lewis..5:206 Ja °’31 
M. H. Lovelace..5:170 N ’30 
Margaret Mead...5:306 Ja '31 
J. M .Murry....s5: 14 S °30 
Alfred Noyes....5: 2S ’30 


, 


Carola Oman..... 5:432 Mr 


, 


Anne Sedgwick...5: 32 S ’30 
Sara Teasdale....5: 4S ’30 
H. M. Tomlinson.s5: 20 S ’30 


Louis J. Vance..5:236 LC ’30 
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At the information desk in The Montclair (N.J.) Library the 
assistants wear yellow bands on their sleeves. The bands are 


J. B. Watson....5:168 N ’30 Jettered INFORMATION in black. Patrons can’t help seeing 


Stefan Zweig....5: 8 S ’30 them! 





Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 461) 

James Joyce’s Ulysses is the only authenti- 
cally detailed and complete study of the nar- 
rative, design, interior symbolism, and tech- 
nique of the most important work of the 
twentieth century. It is an incomparably good 
introduction and companion to the reading of 
Ulysses. Here, once and for all, the whole 
set of Odyssean correspondences and the 
whole system of symbols, allusions, and styles 
are set down for the common knowledge. 
There is now no need—no possibility, in fact— 
of going any farther in this direction. Our 
master critics, who since the publication of 
Ulysses have gone on a piddling hunt for con- 
cealed references, as if these held the key to 


the work; who have made the most ridiculous 
and elementary blunders even in their cautious 
reading of the narrative; who have given 
us preposterous half-myths for explanations, 
are now free to study the book as literatur: 
and explore its metaphysical implications, with 
all the requisite textual knowledge at their 
command. Stuart Gilbert, be it said, is a 
friend of Mr. Joyce and collaborated with 
him on the French translation of Ulysses. 
There are also translations of Ulysses in 
German, Polish, and Czech. 


I must reserve discussion till another tim 
of Rilke’s poetic Journal and Knight's fine 
interpretation of Shakespeare. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


James Joyce’s Ulysses 


Dear Editor: 

I see by the January Wi1Lson BULLE- 
TIN, that I received Honorable Mention 
for my “Abominable” review. Thank 
you so much, I am glad that Dilly Tante 
agreed with me that it was, as a review, 
a very low form indeed. Mr. Boner’s 
was certainly a choice specimen, so crass 
as to be almost incredible. Sinclair 
Lewis said a great many pithy things in 
his address, and not the least among 
them were his remarks about American 
criticism. 

I was interested in J. H.’s attitude 
towards Ulysses. I wonder if it would 
help him to read E. Wilson’s article in 
the New Republic for December 18, 
1930? To me it was the most logical 
explanation of the book, giving as it does, 
the Odysseus parallel to Ulysses. And 
he might like Rebecca West’s essay on 
it in her Strange Necessity. You can 
see by these (I hope not impertinent) 
suggestions that I can’t keep the good, 
old library spirit down! 

Yours for better reviews, 
KATHRYN JEAN MacFARLANE 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawati 

[Yes, it was a choice specimen. Dilly Tante 
avers that Edmund Wilson is not at his best 
with Ulysses and that Rebecca West tells you 
a lot more about Rebecca West than about 
Joyce. See his observations on James Joyce's 
Ulysses, by Stuart Gilbert, in this issue. For 


those who want to approach Ulysses intelli- 
gently, that’s the book to read.] 


Why One Book Was Ordered 


Dear Editor: 

You may be interested to know that 
Buck’s Bring ’em Back Alive, Simon and 
Schuster, was ordered today from Baker 
and Taylor, because when a Board mem- 
ber suggested the book last night, I had 
the note in the STanparp CATALOG 
MoNTHLY in the back of the February 
Witson BuLLetTIn to confirm our im- 
pression that it would be a good library 
purchase. 

RacHet R. Anverson Lib’n 
Central Park Free Library 
Central Park, N.Y. 


[The many librarians who consult the 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY as a guide to 
the purchase of books will find its usefulness 
considerably increased, beginning this month, 
by the addition of an author index to the cur- 
rent volume. The STanpaRD CATALOG MonTH- 
Ly is also more concise than heretofore, since 
now only the leading reviews are being taken 
over from the Book Review Dicest for quo- 
tation. Comments and suggestions are invited.] 


Stolen Sweets 


Dear Editor: 


For a long time I have felt the urge 
to write as so many others have done, 
just how much I appreciate having the 
Witson BULLETIN, but up to now that 
extra moment needed has not appeared. 
Truly it would make a great yawning 
void in the library world if your little 
publication were to disappear. And what 
a lot of moments are stolen from more 
pressing matters in order to skim thru 
its pages whenever it turns up in the 
day’s mail. 

I think it would be fun to have our 
copy of Living Authors autographed by 
Dilly Tante if he (or she) feels so 
inclined. 

Litt1an Morenouse, Lib’n 
Palo Alto High School 
Palo Alto, California 


(Thanks for the nice words.—Ed. 
For Pete’s sake!. . . Do we sound like a. 
woman ?—D.7.) 


What Is A Juvenile? 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Witson BuLietin which I read, as 
do so many others, from cover to cover, 
and find most helpful and interesting. 


Quite a long time ago one of your cor- 
respondents asked for biographical mate- 
rial relating to authors of childrens’ 
books. I meant to write then, giving 
what small information I have, but put 
it off and off . . . you know how it goes 
when one is a school librarian—meaning 
all kinds of librarians, a school teacher 
and a walking encyclopedia rolled into 
one, according to the expectations of 
pupils and staff! 
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The Crowell Company publish an 
attractive little book entitled Recollec- 
tions of Johanna’s Spyri’s Childhood, by 
Anna Ulrich, which contains a supple- 
mental chapter on Johanna Spyri as an 
author. 

The Canadian Bookman for Novem- 
ber 1930 has a biographical article (with 
portrait) on Marshall Saunders; and an 
article (illustrated) about her home and 
pets appeared in MacLean’s for October 
15, 1929. 

Ethel Hume Bennett is the subject of 
an article which appeared in the B.C. 
Teacher (Credit-Foncier Bldg. Van- 
couver, B.C.) in December, 1929. 

“What is a Juvenile?” is indeed a 
moot question. In my own mind it is 
a book written for children by one who 
dwells upon the hills where childhood 
treads. One in the valleys, or upon the 
mountain tops of adulthood, reaching 
for those paradisiacal hills cannot suc- 
ceed, strive he never so greatly. That 
is why Count Billy is not, and The 
W ould-be-Goods is, a successful Juven- 
ile. 

M. E. Cotman, Lib’n 
Lord Tennyson School 
Vancouver, B.C. 


“Me, Too!” 
Dear Editor: 

Our copy of the Witson BULLETIN 
arrived yesterday, and as usual has been 
enjoyed very much. We do not know 
how we could possibly get along without 
it and it is welcomed, read and carefully 
filed for further use each month. 

In the December number, page 272, 
Miss Askren’s request for an article on 
“What constitutes a juvenile book,” and 
how to persuade the children to read 
them, brings a “Me, too!” from this 
library. We find that, apparently, the 
picture-show is having its effect here, 
too. The child that several times a week 
delights in the adult story on the screen, 
demands similar material for his read- 
ing. We find it very difficult to restrict 
the child to the books within the reading- 
range of his grade at school, altho great 
care is taken with the selection of titles 
and attractive editions are purchased. 

M. L. Pricwarp, Lib’n 
Fort Scott Public Library 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


Keez 
Dear Editor: 

For some time you have not published 
the correct pronounciation of proper 
names, that is of authors. Will you 
please tell me the correct way to pro- 
nounce “Keyes”—Mrs. Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes? 

Mrs. Frank Roacu, Lib’n 
Fennimore (Wis.) Public Library 


[You pronounce it—at least we do—like 
those gadgets you open doors with. Living 
Authors: A Book of Biographies will con- 
tain an appendix of pronounciations of au- 
thors’ names. ] 


Travel Posters 
Dear Editor: 

We should like a list of the addresses 
of companies which publish descriptive 
posters and booklets of foreign coun- 
tries. . . Our own information has been 
unsatisfactory, and we should appreciate 
this help. 

EvizaABetH R. Cox, Lib’n 
Elwood (Ind.) High School 

[We refer Miss Cox to the article Fugitive 
Material in the School Library, by Florence 
A. Henry, in the September Buttertn. Libra- 
rians interested in travel should also consult 


Martha Wilson’s Books and Travel in the 
January Butuetrin.] 


A Good Resolution 
Dear Editor: 

Each month after reading the BuLLE- 
TIN, I have thought, “Now I must write 
the Wilson people, telling them how 
greatly we appreciate the monthly bulle- 
tin and how it has grown both in scope 
and quality,” but, like many other good 
intentions, it gets crowded out in the 
multiplicity of pressing duties. I pick 
up the periodical thinking that a little 
later there will be more time for me to 
read more carefully and after scanning 
its contents, lay it down after checking 
the particular article to which I want to 
devote myself. 

New Year’s Resolutions are now out 
of date, nevertheless, I am now register- 
ing one, viz. to thoroly read the BuLLE- 
TIN, let come what will, in the way of 
work. 

CaROLINE W. D. VoswINKEL 
Tomah (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary 
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Library Leaves 


"THE sixth volume (just issued) of the 
admirable Dictionary of American 
Biography, includes a highly interesting 
biography of the late John Edmands 
(1820-1915), who for fifty-nine years 
served as librarian of the Mercantile 
Library in Philadelphia. While Edmands 
was still a student at Yale he became 
librarian of the Brothers in Unity, a 
college society. In this capacity he pre- 
pared a booklet of eight pages, indicating 
material of assistance to the students in 
writing or speaking, printed in January 
1847 under the title, Subjects for Debate, 
with References to Authorities. Accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, this “was the beginning from 
which developed the Index to Periodical 
Literature compiled by W. F. Poole, who 
followed Edmands as librarian of the 
Brothers in Unity.” Another pioneer 
activity of Edmands was the invention 
of a system of classification (1883), 
which he put into operation about the 
same time that Melvil Dewey began work 
on his decimal classification. The Di- 
tionary remarks that “altho the use of 
decimals in the Dewey system proved 
rather more practical in the expansion of 
the different classes, and won a wider 
popularity, . . . Edmands’s classification 
has proved satisfactory wherever it has 
been employed.” In explanation of the 
comparative obscurity of Edmands, the 
biographer (T.L.M.) asserts that “doubt- 
less it is due to the fact that he was a 
retiring, modest person that he has never 
been given full credit for his pioneer 
work. He was a much better practical 
librarian than was Poole, who had a wide 
interest in books but contributed very 
little to practical librarianship.” The 
last statement is perhaps open to discus- 
sion. 


Libraries, museums, and schools with 
motion picture projection machines will 
be interested in a communication from 
the National Museum of Canada con- 
cerning the availability for use without 
charge of six single reels of motion pic- 
ture film of about 1000 feet each. These 
films have distinct educative value. They 
are titled as follows: 


(1) In Canada’s Fijiords (showing the 
Norwegian-like character of the coun- 
try around Bella Coola, the Norwegian 
colonists, and their methods of earning 
a living by farming, fishing and log- 


ging). % 

(2) The Bella Coola Indians of British 
Columbia. 

(3) i og Carrier Indians of British Colum- 
ia. 

(4) The Tsimshian Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. 

(5) The Coast Salish Indians of British 
Columbia. 

(6) The Kootenay Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. 


These films are subtitled and are avail- 
able on application to the Director of the 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. The only expense is the ex- 
pressage both ways. The films are of 
standard (35 mm.) width and so may 
be shown in motion picture theaters. 

The negatives are in order so that 
prints may be had from any of them at 
cost, that is with no charge for the use 
of the negative. 

The following are nearly ready now: 

(1) The Nootka Indians of British Co- 

lumbia, 

(2) The Shuswap Indians of British Co- 


lumbia, 
(3) The Stoney Indians of Alberta. 


It is encouraging to report that the 
appeal of the A.L.A. Executive Board 
for support of the work of the Associa- 
tion resulted in new memberships totaling 
$4,365 (between January and February 
10) of the $20,000 required to meet the 
financial needs of the A.L.A. Capitalized 
at twenty to one, this amounts to $87,300 
and brings the endowment fund to more 
than $636,000 of the needed million. In 
the face of adverse economic conditions, 
librarians and friends of librarians all 
over the country are hopeful of raising 
the sum needed by April 1 to save curtail- 
ment of some of the essential work of 
the Association. Sustaining and contri- 
buting memberships are being taken by 
individuals, library groups, business 
firms, and educational institutions. Spe- 
cial membership application blanks may 
be obtained from A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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At the meeting of the Association of 
American Library Schools held in Chi- 
cago in conjunction with the midwinter 
meeting of the A.L.A., the various speak- 
ers pointed out, according to a communi- 
cation from Isabella K. Rhodes, secre- 
tary-treasurer, that: 


“Recruiting for library service with 
children has lagged for various reasons ; 
salaries are low, educational and person- 
ality requirements are exacting; there 
are not enough openings in the higher 
positions in the field to provide adequate 
opportunities for advancement ; there are 
still administrative difficulties that com- 
plicate the relations of children’s libra- 
rians with other branches of the organi- 
zation; there is a steady demand for 
specialists in this line, not only in large, 
but in medium sized and smaller libraries, 
in elementary schools, in book-selling, 
teaching and other types of work ; library 
schools are to a large degree responsible 
for selecting and recruiting children’s 
librarians; much remains to be done to 
bring about a proper appreciation on the 
part of the public and the administrators 
of libraries, of the value of specialized 
service for children and of the fact 
that specialized service demands com- 
mensurate recompense.” 


The Public Library of Dubois, Penn- 
sylvania, sends us as an example of 
economical publicity its second annual 
report, “A Little Story of a Big Year,” 
which like its last year’s report is brief, 
graphic, and readable. “These cost us 
$15.00 for a thousand,” writes Mrs. 
Gladys Seymour Hellewell, librarian, 
“and we are distributing them thru local 
clubs (including Kiwanis and Rotary), 
city officials, clergy and official institu- 
tions, as well as to our readers at the 
charging desk.” The report informs us, 
among other things, that patrons of the 
Dubois Library have received informa- 
tion on how to “buy a fur coat. . .stuff 
a humming bird. . .find a picture of a 
witch. . .use a gun. . .raise two guinea 
pigs (brothers specified!).” It is, we 
repeat, a good piece of publicity material. 


Librarians, teachers, principals or 
other officials may have a copy of Dr. 
Frank Astor’s “Studies in Character 
Education,” an article published in the 


December 11, 1930, issue of School, by 
applying to the author at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The article is a thoro resumé of the 
Character Education Inquiry carried on 
by the Division of Psychology of the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Thru the generosity of the J. C. Pen- 
ney Foundation a pamphlet, Vocational 
Guidance thru the Library, has just been 
published by the A.L.A. for limited 
tree distribution. Its purpose is to place 
in the hands of librarians material which 
will enable them to help young men and 
women who come to the library for in- 
formation about trades and professions. 


The International Convention of Lec- 
ture Publique, which opens April 13 in 
Algeria, North Africa, is expected to 
attract many librarians from different 
parts of the world. The French Bureau 
of European Travel, 22 East 60th Street, 
New York, has been appointed the 
American agency for information and 
travel arrangements. 


The German magazine Motor in its 
July, 1930, issue, includes an extensive 
and fully illustrated article by Dr. Gus- 
tav F. Dierfeld, entitled “Der Kraft- 
wagen im Buchereiwesen,” which deals 
with the development of bookwagons in 
all parts of the world. Naturally enough, 
the great proportion of space is devoted 
to the history of the movement in this 
country, where it originated and where 
the greatest development has been. 
Whereas the “wagons” in this country 
are practically all employed as extension 
units of libraries, those in Germany, on 
the contrary, are used principally by 
booksellers for purposes of sale rather 
than loan distribution. 


The first six volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography stand, in a sense, 
as a memorial to Dr. Allen Johnson, the 
late editor, who died in Washington on 
January 19, after having been struck 
down by an automobile. Dr. Dumas 
Malone, who was Dr. Johnson’s associate 
in the editorship of the Dictionary, has 
been named sole editor-in-chief. Dr. 
Malone was formerly professor of his- 
tory at the University of Virginia. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


According to our plans the future sections 
of the Essay and General Literature Index 
will include current books, as well as the 
older material, already voted on for inclusion. 
In January we asked libraries to send in 
suggestions for current titles to be considered 
for inclusion. The titles are beginning to 
come in and the following are among those 
suggested which will be included in Part 2 
of the Index to be published in July 1931. We 
print this list with the hope of saving libraries 
the analyzing of these particular titles. Addi- 
tional titles will be printed in later numbers of 
the BULLETIN. 


1929 Macmillan. 


Bradley, A. C. A miscellany. i 
Facts and ideas. 


Beaty, J. O. and others, eds. 
1930 Crofts. 

Brewster, D. and Burrell, A. Adventure or 
experience. 1930 Columbia univ. press. 

Cortissoz, R. Painter’s craft. 1930 Scribner. 

Engel, C. Discords mingled. 1931 Knopf. 

Feiling, K. G. Sketches in nineteenth century 
biography. 1930 Longmans. 

Geneva institute of international relations. 
Problems of peace. 4th ser. 1930 Oxford. 

Ginzburg, B. Adventure of science. 1930 
Simon and Schuster. 

[ote. B. Crucibles. 1930 Simon and Schuster. 
rutch, J. W. Five masters. 1930 Cape. 

Royal society of literature of the United 
Kingdom, London. The eighteen-eighties. 
1930 Macmillan . 

Zink, H. City bosses in the United States. 
1930 Duke univ. press. 


Another title which will probably be in- 
cluded in Part 2 is: 
Barker, E. Church, state and study. 
Methuen. 


1930 


SCIENCE AND USEFUL ARTS 
SECTION 


The latest addition to the Stanparp Cata- 
LOG series, the Science and Useful Arts section, 
will be published by the end of February. 
This Catalog will include about 1700 titles, of 
which 500 are classed in Science and the 
remainder in Useful Arts. 

The selection of titles, made by the editor 
with the assistance of specialists, has been 
aimed to fit the needs of the small and medium 
sized library. With that end in view we have 
included some books which, tho written with 
scientific accuracy, will appeal to the general 


reader, as well as others which will appeal 
more to the scientist and technician. Some 
books have been noted because they would be 
of interest in certain communities only or to 
special classes of readers. 


As in other books of this series, the analyti- 
cal index has been made a special feature of 
the Science and Useful Arts section. This 
index includes not only author, title and sub- 
ject entries, but also analytical entries for 
about 425 books. This feature of course 
brings out many subjects which would other- 
wise be buried and makes the book a useful 
handbook for reference use. If the librarian, 
for instance, is looking for material on Radio, 
she will find in the index a reference to the 
general class (621.384) under which the books 
on that subject are listed, and in addition she 
will find 15 entries for articles in books not 
in that class. 


The Science and Useful Arts section will be 
kept up to date by annual supplements fur- 
nished without charge to those who order the 
whole set of eight volumes of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FoR Pusiic Lrpraries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cooperative Clearing House 


The Second Edition of the CATALOG oF 
PeriopicaAL DupLicaTEs is in preparation and 
will be sent to librarians this Spring by the 
Cooperative Clearing House. The deadline 
for “copy” was February 15. About 2,000 of 
the larger libraries of the United States and 
Canada were asked to list and price their 
duplicate periodical holdings. 


The First Edition of the Catatoc, which 
was published last spring, was regarded as 
unusually successful for a new venture. 
Thru it periodicals worth more than $8,500 
were exchanged by librarians at advantageous 
prices. 

The annual report of the Librarian of 
Congress, as quoted in Publishers’ Weekly for 
January 23, 1931, said: 

“The Cooperative Clearing House estab- 
lished by THe H. W. Wirson Company of 
New York City for the interchanging of 
periodical duplicates is past the experimental 
stage and has been most favorably received.” 


The Clearing House was established in the 
belief that there would be mutual advantage 
to libraries in an agency thru which they could 
exchange their periodical duplicates without 
the necessity of making and circulating sep- 
arate lists of their own. The facilities of 
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Tue H. W. Wuson Company were offered 
to publish a union catalog and serve as a 
clearing house for the transactions in return 
for a small commission of the sales. 

Copies of the new edition of the CATALoc 
will be sent to librarians on request, without 
charge. 


Old Readers’ Guides 


The earlier cumulated volumes of the 
Rrapers’ Guwwe have received so much hard 
wear in the larger libraries that copies have 
been worn out. Since the editions of these 
volumes are exhausted or nearly so, large 
libraries will in future be dependent upon 
getting replacement copies from some of the 
smaller libraries which may not be using the 
older volumes enough to make it necessary 
to keep them. Any library willing to dispose 
of its cumulated volumes of the Reapers’ 
GUIDE ge I. 1900-1904, Vol. II. 1905-1900, 
Vol. III, 1910-1914, Vol. IV. 1915-1918) will 
confer a favor on some other library by 
reporting to THe H. W. Witson Company. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


A book prepared especially for vocational 
counselors, or for teachers and others who 
must act in this‘capacity, is Edna E. Watson’s 
A Source Book for Vocational Guidance. 

This book is a direct outgrowth of the 
author’s excellent work in the Baltimore 
schools, and contains materjal that her experi- 
ence has proved most effective. A large num- 
ber of possible vocations are listed with much 
inspirational and biographic material on each, 
followed by references to other suitable 
material. The book will be useful in English 
and Civics classes also. Price $2.25 postpaid. 


Vocational counselors and others who have 
used Miss Anna E. Pierce’s Catalog of Litera- 
ture for Advisers of Young Girls will be 
pleased to learn that a supplement has just 
been published. It is actually larger than the 
original catalog, so rapidly has the literature of 
this field grown, and contains references 
to the literature of girls’ activities since 1923. 
Both the Catalog and the Supplement are 
classified according to the Dewey Decimal 
System, making it possible for the vocational 
counselors, or all others interested in this 
phase of work with young women, to pick 
out just the material of interest, without loss 
of time and labor. Price of Catalog and 
Supplement, each $1.25 postpaid. 


Altho Anne M. Boyd’s United States Gov- 
ernment Publications ($4) has been off the 
press less than a month, it has already been 
adopted for class work in two library schools: 
Columbia and Illinois. Miss Boyd is assistant 
professor of Library Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. United States Government 
Publications will be helpful for the general 
librarian as well as for the library school 
instructor and student. It covers the organi- 
zation of the various government departments 
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with the publications of each, their printing 
and distribution, catalogs and indexes. 


In February we also published Chain, Group 
and Branch Banking by Virgil Willit, which 
is Volume 2 of Series IV of the HAnpsook 
Serres; and County Unit of School Adminis- 
tration by William G. Carr, assistant director 
of the research department of the N.E.A., 
completing Volume VI of the REFERENCE 
SHELF. 

Socialization of Medicine (Volume VII, 
Number 1 of the Rererence SHELF) has 
already been published, and we expect to issue 
shortly the second number of the series, 
Stability of Employment by Julia E. Johnsen. 

Other books now in press which we expect 
to publish in March are: 

Bowerman, George F. Censorship of the 
Public Library, with Other Papers. 

Dilly Tante. Living Authors: A Book of 
Biographies. 

Seligman, Marjorie and Frankenstein, Louise 
M. Lust of Plays for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 


The Annual Cumulation of the CUMULATIVE 
Book InpEx for 1930 came from the press a 
few days ago, and our shipping department is 
more than busy these days packing them for 
shipment, at the rate of 500 a day. This new 
annual is more than two-thirds as large as 
the previous two-year volume, 1928-1929, the 
increase being due to the English books pub- 
lished in other countries which we are includ- 
ing in accordance with our new policy. 


The next cumulated volume to be published 
will be the Annual Cumulation of the Inpus- 
TRIAL Arts INpEx for 1930 which will follow 
the annual of the Cumutative Boox INpex 
thru the bindery and shipping room. Boox 
Review Dicest Annual for 1930 and the three- 
year cumulation of the AGricuLTURAL INDEX 
will follow the Dicest about the end of March 
and the AGricuLtuRAL INpex in late April or 
early May. 


Arthur Anderson, editor of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, in ordering a copy of Daniel 
Bloomfield’s Trends in Retail Distribution 
($2.40) from us, writes: “The book Trends 
in Retail Distribution by Bloomfield is perhaps 
one of the greatest pre-studies of the coming 
Census of Distribution—giving to the reader 
some idea of what to look for in the govern- 
ment’s census releases.” 


_The American Civil Liberties Union offi- 
cially recommends Censorship of Speech and 
the Press by Lamar T. Beman ($2.40) in the 
following words: “This new reference book 
is a compilation of articles by authorities on 
the subject of censorship. The American 
tradition and its historical application are well 
interpreted thru selected articles. Censorship, 
as Mr. Beman has noted in his preface, is 


today a live public question. The American 
Civil Liberties Union recommends Censorship 
of Speech and the Press to writers, speakers, 
and friends of civil liberties who need infor- 
mation on this vital issue.” 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Marcu 1931 





HE StTanparp CataLtoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 

three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Sranparp CaTaLoc ror Pustic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the STranparp CaTALoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





000 General 


MILLER, GEORGE TASKER. Story-telling to 
live wire boys. 217p $2.50 Dutton 
028.5 Story-telling 30-13983 
A discussion of the art of story-telling in gen- 
eral, a study of the kinds of stories that appeal 
to boys of various ages, suggestions as to the 
acquisition of a story repertoire, and a bibliog- 
raphy containing lists of good stories and books 
that boys like. The book is especially adapted 
to the needs of Boy Scout leaders. 





Booklist 26:379 Jl '30 


“A manual for scouts or any one with the 
duty of keeping crowds of bright uneasy boys 
spell-bound by stories; it goes into all details 
of technique and includes an unhackneyed list 
of good material.’’ 

+ Outlook 155:347 Jl 2 '30 50w 


300 Social Sciences 


ADDAMS, JANE. Second twenty years at 
Hull-house, September 1909 to September 
1929; with a record of a growing world 
consciousness. 413p il $4 Macmillan 

331.85 Hull House, Chicago. Social condi- 
tions 30-31867 
The continuation of the author’s Twenty 
years at Hull House is less occupied with the 
activities of the famous settlement house than 
with Miss Addams’s reflections on the world 
affairs of these twenty years—the period 
covered by the World war, with the five years 
of peace leading up to it, and the decade 
following, filled with the war's effects and the 
world consciousness growing out of it. Contents: 

Social service and the Progressive party; 

The devil baby at Hull-House; Aspects of the 

woman’s movement; Efforts for peace during 

five years of war; Post-war inhibitions; Con- 
trasts in a post-war generation; A decade of 
prohibition; Immigrants under the quota; 

Efforts to humanize justice; Play instinct and 

the arts; Education by the current event. 





‘‘Every experience has led her from the little 
neighborhood of Halstead Street to the big 
neighborhood of the planet. Miss Addams is 
a world citizen, but she is a Halstead Street 
neighbor, and it is hard to tell which is the 
primary fact. Bach involves the other. ‘The 
First Twenty Years at Hull House’ had the 
charm which the accent on the immediate 
bestows. This second Twenty Years has the 
charm of a Chinese painting in which the artist 
is primarily p peRoosster. M. K. Simkhovitch 

+ N Y Evening Post pid D 6 '30 1050w 
+ N Y Times p5 D7 ‘30 1450w 


CADES, HAZEL RAWSON. Jobs for girls. 208p 
$2 Harcourt 


396.5 Woman—Employment. Profession, 
Choice of. Occupations 30-23809 


Practical advice to girls who are prospective 
job hunters. The author takes up nineteen 
fields of work in which women have been suc- 
cessful, including tea-room management, dress 
designing, interior decorating, buying and sell- 
ing in department stores, professional enter- 
taining, nursing, book selling, secretarial and 
editorial work. 


Booklist 27:138 D ‘30 


‘“‘Miss Cades has really provided a volume of 
advice and counsel on the subject of jobs for 
girls that is rather outstanding among the many 
books on this subject. It has more vitality and 
variety than most of them and it is very up- 
to-date. Many of the jobs it suggests are stand- 
bys in such works, but she considers others 
that have but recently been evolved out of the 
necessities of modern business life and she dis- 
cusses and advises about all of them with an 
amount of practical knowledge, so many per- 
sonal instances and such vigor and picturesque- 
ness of style that not only girls seeking jobs 
but also girls who already have jobs will find 
her book interesting and filled with values of 
varied sorts.’’ 

+N Y Times p25 S 14 '30 400w 


CALKINS, CLINCH. Some folks won’t work. 
202p $1.50 Harcourt 


331.137 Unemployment 30-30051 


The increasing problem of unemployment— 
lack of work due not to periodic depression but 
to the inevitable results of machine production— 
is discussed by Miss Calkins in her sociological 
survey of New York City and various other in- 
dustrial centers. The author eee. thru ex- 
ample and illustration, the fallacy of the old 
statement that ‘‘some folks won't work.” She 
takes up the unemployment situation from its 
human aspect, showing family demoralization 
and individual breakdown when men willing to 
work cannot find any job at all. 


+ Books p25 N 23 °30 1000w 

+ New Repub 64:275 O 22 '30 1150w 

+N ¥ Times pl N 23 ’30 1250w 

“To cure smugness one should read Some 

Folks Won't Work. This is a collection of 
cases of men out of work, real accounts of real 
people. What do people do as little by little 
their economic security slips away? at do 
they sell first? In the order of their self-deniais 
what wants are the last to survive? Painful as 
these stories are, they are nothing if not reveal- 
ing.’’ Nels Anderson 

+ Outlook 156:429 N 12 '30 120w 


‘It is the supreme merit of this book that 
it tells the plain, unvarnished tragedy of un- 
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CALKINS, CLINCH—Continued 

employment as it works out in the fate of fami- 
lies, in a manner which, while not over- 
strained, should move the heart of the most 
complacent Babbitt... I am a statistician and 
I pride myself on being tough-minded, but 
these stories left me weak with the anguish 
which always comes from seeing brave souls 
struggling with impersonal fate... If the set- 
tlements and Miss Calkins do not cut through 
the stiff hide of middle-class indifference with 
these moving chronicles of heroism and human 
loss, then there is no x for the improvemen! 
of the world by pity.’’ P. H. Douglas 

+ Survey 65:166 N 1 '30 500w 


500 Natural Science 


BRADLEY, JOHN HODGDON, jr. Parade of 

the living. 308p $3 Coward-McCann 

560 Paleontology. Evolution 

The philosophy of evolution motivates this ac- 
count of the geological history of life on earth 
in which the author traces the parade of liv- 
ing organisms from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent. He takes up the anatomy of the earth, 
the earliest forms of life, the rise and fall of 
various animal dynasties, the history of disease, 
the evolution of intelligence, etc. 


+ Books pl8 N 9 ‘30 750w 
“It is written in the clear style used by J. 

Arthur Thomson for his scientific essays. 
When you are fed up with men, you will find 
dinosaurs diverting.’’ Harry Hansen 

“ Y World pill O 8 '30 650w 

“The book is in most respects just what 

every professor of historical geology who loves 
his subject, and wishes that the every-day man 
loved it also, must have dreamed of producing. 
It is readable, breezy, and at the same time 
sound in its presentation of the present beliefs 
of geology as regards the progress of life on 
the earth and its interpretation. Even in the 
midst of almost flippant paragraphs the initiat- 
ed can recognize the teachings of Clark, Lull, 
Matthew, Osborn. and many other authorities 
of the present and past generation. It is brought 
up to the minute, as the reference to Peking 
man shows. . . The reviewer knows no better 
book of its kind.’”” H. P. Little 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:205 O 11 ‘30 750w 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Mysterious 
universe. 163p il $2.25 Macmillan [3s 6d Cam- 
bridge univ. press] 

530.1 Physics. Astronomy 30-30954 
Some of the most important discoveries and 
theories of physical science are discussed by 
the author in the first four chapters of the 
book: The dying sun; The new world of mod- 
ern physics; atter and radiation; Relativity 
and the ether. In his final chapter, entitled 

Into the deep waters, he gives his own conclu- 

— concerning the facts presented by modern 

science. 





‘“‘The present book is much smaller [than ‘The 
Universe Around Us’] and condenses into its 
first four chapters a rapid survey of the ma- 
terial presented in the earlier volume, selecting 
especially those points which form the basis 
of the author’s philosophy. The last chapter, 
‘Into the Deep Waters,’ cannot possibly be ig- 
nored by any one who wishes t6 remain in 
touch with modern thought.’’ Gerald Wendt 

+ Books p3 N 16 '30 1500w 
— Nation 131:653 D 10 30 1200w 
Reviewed by Benjamin eT 
New Repub 65:111 D 10 ’30 1350w 


“Sir James Jeans es persuasively for 


argu 
idealism, but it has yet to be proved that the 
tendencies in modern physics which lead him 
to this conclusion are more than temporary. 
When knowledge has advanced a step further 
we may find statistical methods abandoned for 
complete determinism and realism once more 


rehabilitated. But this is not to deny that Sir 
James Jeans has written one of the most ar- 
resting little books of recent years, a real drama 
of modern science; its easy-flowing style wil! 
make it a favorite book of the layman and its 
discussion of fundamental oe will give 
all students of science and philosophy much 
serious thought.” 

+ — New Statesman 36:214 N 22 '30 850w 
+-—N Y Evening Post pid N 29 '30 600w 

+ N Y Times p4 N 23 '30 950w 

Outlook 156:509 N 26 '30 120w 

Spec 145:731 N 15 '30 1150w 


600 Useful Arts 


NELSON, ARTHUR L., and DUNLAP, CARL 
H. Interior electric wiring and estimating; 
a practical treatise on methods and systems 
of wiring. 255p il $2.50 Am. tech. soc. 

621.32 Electric wiring, Interior 29-16792 
“A book intended for practical self-instruc- 
tion and home study. Covers all phases of 
interior electric wiring including bells, alarm 
systems, signal systems, apartment building 
wiring, factory building wiring and estimates 
of costs for various types of installation. Wel! 
illustrated.”—Wis Lib Bul 


N Y New Tech Bks 14:57 O ‘29 
Pratt pl7 summer ‘30 
Wis Lib Bul 26:39 Ja ‘30 





YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS. A B €C of tele- 
vision; or, Seeing by radio. 210p il $3 Henley 
{10s 6d Chapman] 

621.388 Television 29-14118 
A handbook compiled for those who seek to 
assemble their own television and telephoto- 
graphic machines. ‘‘Includes a brief history of 
television, a glimpse into its future, as well as 
its immediate possibilities. Explains in easily- 
understood language the theory of photo-elec- 
tric cells, scanning discs, neon tubes, Kerr cells, 
selenium cells, and the underlying factors in- 
volved in the successful transmission of stil! 
and living scenes. Outlines the various tele- 
vision an mye systems in use to- 
day and tells how to build and use simple home- 
made equipment."’ (Subtitle) 


Booklist 26:192 F '30 

N Y New Tech Bks 15:26 Ap ’30 
Pratt pl8 summer ‘30 

St Louis 28:8 Ja '30 





800 Literature 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER. Laugh with 
Leacock; an anthology of the best work of 
the author] (Eng title: Leacock book). 339p 
2.50 Dodd [5s Bodley Head] 

817 30-28083 

A representative selection of Leacock’s humor- 

ous essays, sketches and parodies, from his pub- 
lished work during the past twenty years. 


Cleveland Open Shelf p139 N ‘30 
“Those who enjoy Stephen Leacock greatly 

at his best will be glad to have this well-se- 
lected ry which will enable them to 
keep to the high spots of his urbane and quizzi- 
cal deridings of human nature's follies. The 
editor has made judicious selection of over 
thirty of the most popular and enjoyable of 
Leacock’s sketches, essays, stories, yarns of 
various sorts.’’ 

N Y Times p28 O 19 °'30 250w 


+N Y World p9 O 4 '30 280w 
Sat R 150:318 S 13 '30 380w 
+ Spec 145:362 S 13 '30 50w 
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910 Geography and travel 


BYRD, RICHARD EVELYN. Little America; 
aerial exploration in the Antarctic; the flight 
to the South Pole. 422p il $5 Putnam 


919.9 Antarctic regions. Aeronautics— 
Flights 


This narrative of the Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion, which takes its title from the base es- 
tablished on the Ross Ice Barrier, is a general 
account of the expedition, the scientific records 
of which will be published later. The account 
of the elaborate preparations, the trip to the 
Bay of Whales, the building of Little America 
and its radio towers, the long winter there, 
the flight to the pole on Thanksgiving Day— 
all this is a story of the successful application 
of radio, aviation and modern engineering to 
the most difficult voyage of discovery. 





+ Books pl N 30 °30 950w 


Reviewed by W. A. Macdonald 
Boston Transcript pl N 29 ‘30 2400w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl3 N 29 ‘30 
650w 


Reviewed wX W. B. Hayward 
N Y Times pl N 30 ‘30 2600w 


‘Through this admirable tale of a modern, 
well-equipped, forthright expedition into dan- 
gerous lands runs the reticence, the calm, the 
modesty of its leader, optimistic of results, 
looking eagerly forward to scientific adventure, 
and setting down as much about the accom- 
plishments of his men and as little about him- 
self as he consistently could in these pages.’ 
Harry Hansen 

+N Y "World pll N 28 '30 950w 


DAVIS, WILLIAM STEARNS. Life in Eliza- 
bethan days; a picture of a typical English 
community at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 376p il $3.50 Harper 

914.2 England—Social life and customs 
30-28572 


The author takes an imaginary person, Sir 
Walter Hollydean of Boroughport, and around 
this central figure and his intimates weaves a 
picture of the typical modes, manners and 
customs of an English community in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 





Booklist 27:150 D ‘30 
“With the same clarity, simplicity and 
scholarly thoroughness which made his earlier 
book [Life on a Medisval Barony] memorable, 
Mr. Davis has investigated the social life of 
an English community of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The present volume, although its results 
reflect less obvious credit upon the author, has 
been a far larger labor. r. Davis has given 
us here a cross section of a social organiza- 
tion infinitely more complex and more fluid 
en the medigwval barony.’’ Margaret Wal- 
ace 
+ Bookm 72:335 N °30 500w 
+ — Books p10 N 23 '30 280w 
Reviewed by Rosalind Ivan 
N Y Times pl4 WN 2 '30 500w 
+N Y World p13 O 16 °30 500w 


KENT ROCKWELL. N by E. 28ip il $3.50 
Brewer 
910.4 Voyages and travels. Greenland 
Rockwell Kent sailed with young Sam Allen 
in a small boat to Greenland. This is his il- 
lustrated record of the voyage and the glorious 
days in Greenland among the Eskimos and 
friendly Danes. 





“There are pictures on almost every page; 
and, in the text, descriptive passages which 
bring the scenes before one in color and clean- 
cut lines and rhythmic motion; and the spirit 
of the whole is the author’s high zest for life 


and everything fonertaining thereto except the 
ship’s mate.’ L. Skinner 

+ Books - N 30 '30 950w 

+N Y Times p6 D7 bg 1350w 


a by Harry Hanse 
Y World pill D i "30 650w 


“This is the best kind of travel book, far 
better than the story kind, and this is the 
kind of book you would take along (if you 
ever went to Greenland) with two or three 
histories and geographies, and finally throw 
away all but it... It is a picture book, and 
cannot be fairly judged otherwise. It is a dif- 
ficult art to be perfect at; and Mr. Kent is 
not perfect; but he has done so much in ‘N by 
BE’ that I hope the publishers will let him go 
on and be his own stylist and his own illustra- 
tor always in future. He is a man with two 
swords, and should be allowed to keep both 
sharp and play with both together.’’ H. S&S. 
Canby 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:413 D 6 '30 680w 


B or 92 Biography 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPEN- 
CER. Roving commission; my early life. 377p 
il $3.50 Scribner [21s Butterworth, 

B or 92 30-29271 


The present volume of Winston Churchill's 
autobiography carries him thru his school days 
at Harrow and Sandhurst, military adventures 
in India, Egypt and the South African war and 
into the House of commons as member for 
Oldham. 





“To those who know Mr. Churchill's former 
books I need not say that this volume is writ- 
ten with extraordinary vivacity and power. Mr. 
Churchill may or may not be a model politician; 
he was certainly a model war-correspondent, 
and all will read him with delight.” H. W. 
Nevinson 

+ New Statesman 36:85 O 25 '30 1400w 

“Many men have done things, many others 
have written about things; but few have been 
given the gift to write well and vividly about 
their own achievements.’’ Lewis Melville 

+ Sat R 150:528 O 25 '30 900w 

+ Spec 145:599 O 25 °30 1100w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p85i O 23 ‘30 
1550w 


VAN DOREN, CARL CLINTON. Swift 279p 
il $3 Viking press 


B or 92 Swift, Jonathan 30-28869 


In this biographical study of Swift Mr Van 
Doren is chiefly concerned with an interpreta- 
tion of the man’s character and temperament. 
To this end he recounts Swift’s varied experi- 
ences, his bitter friendships, his curious asso- 
ciations with Stella and Vanessa. Mr Van 
Doren makes no attempt to analyze Swift's 
work except in so far as it throws particular 
light on some aspect of the great satirist’s 
extraordinary personality. 





“Mr. Yan Doren's study of this great but un- 
happy man is marked by sound information 
and a great prudence. He arranges his facts 
in an orderly and seemly manner and makes 
his narrative mage Be from first to last. 
There is no vain show of learning. The tedious 
labors that must have gone into more than one 
passage and the diligent weighing of conflicting 
testimony that lies behind the whole are care- 
fully concealed. One gets a smooth-running, 
extremely readable account of the man. It is 
a fascinating ene of writing, and it is prob- 
ably the best biography of Swift ever written.” 
H. L. Mencken 

+ Books pl O 19 '30 1050w 


+ Boston Transcript pl N 1 °30 1500w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p7 N 1 °30 
1000w 
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VAN DOREN, CARL CLINTON—Continued 
+ Nation 131:473 O 29 "30 850w 
+—N Y Times p4 N 9 '30 1350w 
“Van Doren’s writing is emphatic, clean cut, 
well proportioned.’’ Harry Hansen 
+ N Y World p9 O 18 '30 700w 
Outlook 156:348 O 29 ‘30 400w 


Fiction 


HERBERT, ALAN PATRICK. Water gipsies. 
414p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran [7s 6d Methuen] 
[30-22911) 
Jane Bell grew up on an old barge anchored 
somewhere near smith. r ideas of 
life and love were founded mainly on the 
movies. Her father, a mild little man, played 
the cello in the movies, so she knew them well. 
Jane walked out with Fred, the bargeman, and 
Ernest, the socialist, but she was in love with 
Mr Bryan, the artist. Altho she married twice 
Jane decided that Life was very unlike the 
movies. But that may have been because Mr 
Bryan did not fall in love with her; that would 
have been Romance. 


“I think ‘Cakes and Ale’ and ‘The Water 
Gipsies’ the most amusing books which have 
flown the Atlantic this season. If any one fore- 
sees a dull evening ahead and would forestall 
it and make it one of the bright and joyous 
evenings of the winter, let him get ‘The Water 
Gipsies.’’’ Stephen Graham 

+ Books p2 N 16 '30 800w 

+ Nation and Ath 47:540 Jl 26 '30 170w 
+ New Statesman 35:370 Je 28 30 200w 
+ Outlook 156:470 N 19 "30 220w 

+ Sat R 149:822 Je 28 '30 320w 

+ — Spec 144:1064 Je 28 '30 620w 

“Mr. A. P. Herbert has some affinities with 
Dickens; but let it be emphasized in extenua- 
tion that his outlook is modern, and that he has 
room in his affections for young women who 
would fail to get ac cter from the creator 
of Little Nell. . . In his first chapter he secures 
his Jane a place in the reader’s affections, and 
she never loses it.” 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p512 Je 19 ‘30 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY. Blowing clear. 
333p $2.50 Appleton 
30-23913 


John Heath lived at Nauticook on Cape Cod, 
and mystified the gossiping villagers by keep- 
ing his thoughts and his past to himself. One 
day he appeared with an agg ena boy, 
whom he introduced as his nephew. Gossip 
grew more animated. But Heath maintained 
his to the last, with one notable ex- 
ception. 





“Altogether, a bang-up tale in the usual Lin- 
coln manner.”’ 
+ Books p22 S 28 °30 150w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 20 '30 300w 
+ N Y Times p7 O 12 ’30 470w 
“If you have liked Lincoln’s stories in the 
past, you will enjoy this one. This author may 
not take his audience up very high, but he 
never lets them down.”’ . R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 156:312 O 22 '30 80w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:224 O 11 '30 300w 


STONE, MRS GRACE ZARIi Bitter tea of 


NG. 
General Yen. 322p il $2 Bobbs 


30-24845 


“A cultivated New England rl who has 
come to Shanghai to marry a medical mission- 
ary suddenly finds herself, through stress of 
civil war and circumstance. an uninvited guest 
in the yamen of General Yen, provincial Gov- 
ernor and leader of the Republican forces 


against the Communists. For three days she 
finds herself in intimate contact with a superior 
and civi mind; shc attempts, at the most 
critical phase of his career, to interfere with 
the financial administration of the eeevenee, 
to save his concubine fom the inevitable pen- 
alty for treacherous conduct and to save his 
soul by making of him a sentimentalist. She 
achieves nothing but the enlightenment of her 
own spirit; leaving Yen in the hands of the 
Communists who will certainly shoot him, she 
escapes back to Shanghai, less sure of herself, 
less sure of the efficacy of the Christian ethic 
as a cure-all for mankind.’"—New Repub 





“It is a nice problem to find adjectives for a 
new talent so restrained and refined as Mrs. 
Stone reveals in this swift glimpse of the vio- 
lent clash of Oriental and cidental ideas in 
China. Undiscriminating praise would be an in- 
justice, ignoring the special quality of the book, 
for the keynote is an exquisite selectiveness. Out 
of an enormous confusion of action, an incal- 
culable mass of material, she has chosen, cer- 
tain episodes which are subtly significant, 
typical, charged with implication that continue 
to engage the imagination after the book is 
closed. The utmost value is extracted from a 
personal experience, although Mrs. Stone avoids 
the error of drawing summary conclusions from 
a particular instance.”’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books p7 S 28 '30 1300w 

+ New Repub 64:304 O 29 "30 320w 
N Y Times pi6 O 19 "30 650w 

+ N Y World pl3 O 16 '30 380w 

“The story is told with great delicacy and re- 
straint—a series of pictures, episodes and con- 
versations, present with economy and grace, 
and giving you more clearly than would many 
hea tomes on China, the difference between 
— and the Occidental points of view."’ 


. Brooks 
+ Outlook 156:312 O 22 '30 180w 


Children’s Books 


CHARLES, ROBERT HENRY. 
turn. unp il $1.50 (3s 6d) Warne 
A toad who lived on Albury Heath decided to 

go out and discover whether the world was 
really round. He found a circus and rode the 
merry-go-round for one whole afternoon. At the 
end of that experience he knew the world was 
round. For young children. 


Roundabout 





Booklist 27:107 N °30 
+ Books p7 S 7 ‘30 1700w 


“The most delightful picture book of the year. 
Leslie Brooke’s inimitable drawings and Robert 
H. Charles’s entertaining verses together pre- 
sent, with an ———- convincing charm and 
humor, the ‘toad that lived on Albury Heath.’ ”’ 


A. T ton 
+ N Y Times p5 N 16 '30 180w 


DAVIS, MARY GOULD, ed. Baker’s dozen. 207p 
$2 ‘court 30-20065 


Thirteen stories to tell or to read aloud to 
children. Each of the stories has been told 
—— times in story hours at the New York 
public libraries. Contents: The hungry old 
witch, from Tales From Silver Lands, by C. J. 
Finger; The hare that ran away, from Eastern 
Stories and Legends, by M. L. Shedlock; The 
ratcatcher’s daughter, from A Doorway in 
Fairyland, by Laurence Housman; The white 
horse girl and the blue wind boy, from Roota- 
baga Stories, by Carl Sandburg; Numskul! and 
the rabbit, from The Panchatantra, tr. by A. 
W. Ryder; The stone lion, from Tales From 
Timbuktu, by Constance Smedley; The pump- 
kin giant, from The Pot of Gold, by M. E. Wil- 
kins; Ting-a-ling’s visit to Turilira, from Ting 
Ling Tales, % F. R. Stockton; Kuratko the 
terrible, from The Shoemaker’s Apron, by Park- 
er Fillmore; A Chinese fairy tale, from Moon- 
shine and Clover, by Laurence Housman; Hun- 
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gry Hans, from The Fat of the Cat, by Gott- 
fried Keller; Mighty Mikko, from Might Mikko, 
by Parker Fillmore; The legend of ace, 
from Blackfoot Lodge Tales, B. Grinnell. 


Booklist 27:108 N °'30 

Bookm 72:xxvii S '30 80w 

Boston Transcript p2 S 27 ‘30 180w 

Cieveland Open Shelf p135 N '30 

‘‘Because one of the outstanding stories in 
this collection is Laurence Housman’s ‘Chinese 
Fairy Tale,’ ‘A Baker’s Dozen’ naturally comes 
to mind in connection with ‘The Cat Who Went 
to Heaven.’ The other stories in the collection 
are notable for other than idealistic appeal. 
There are humor, fantasy, realism, and a touch 
of horror in the stories.’’ 
+ Nation 131:556 N 19 ‘30 120w 





KELLY, ERIC P. Blacksmith of Vilno; a tale 
rad Poland in the year 1832. 184p $2.50 Macmil- 
an 


30-26899 


A tale of Poland in 1832, when the land was 
kept in constant turmoil by the Russians. The 
story centers around the lost crown of Poland, 
which the patriots hid and re-hid whenever the 
Russians were suspected to be on the trail of 
its hiding place. A favorite meeting place of 
the patriots is the blacksmith shop of Peter, 
at the —_ of the forest outside of Vilno, and 
Peter’s adopted son, the boy Stefan, takes an 
~~ “ea part in the book. For older boys and 
girls. 





Booklist 27:109 N '30 
Bookm 72:xiv O '30 100w 


Reviewed by E. B. Thompson 
Boston Transcript a N 12 °30 1750w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p133 N '30 


“Older boys will find this a book to their 
taste, filled to the brim as it is with thrilling 
adventure, excitement and mystery. In con- 
struction this story is similar to The Trumpeter 
of Krakow, but we do not feel that this 
lessens the value of the book. Mr. Kelly’s at- 
tention to historic detail and his careful char- 
oe a are particularly noteworthy.”’ 


+ Library J 55:925 N 15 '30 180w 
+ N Y Evening Post p7d N 15 °30 80w 


‘It is a tale delightfully told, ingenious in 
incident, absorbing in development, and car- 
ried on a thread of poetic sentiment that lends 
dignity to its narrative. As a matter of fact, 
its a story not only interesting to boy as well 
as to girl, but to adult as well as to adoles- 


cent. Mr. Kelly, whose ‘Trumpeter of Krakow’ 
won the Newbery Prize in 1929. writes with a 
fervor of feeling that is completely in the 
tradition of Polish nationalism, but he keeps 
his tale free of sentimentality and maintains 
an even balance between the robustness of its 
happening and the warmth of its emotion.” 
Amy Loveman 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:151 S 20 '30 300w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 12 '30 280w 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Red Horse 
Hill. 244p il $2.50 Harcourt 


30-23594 


The story of a brave boy’s struggle for exis- 
tence, back in the days of oxen and horses. 
After his father’s death Bud faced the problem 
of earning a living and found it difficult, until 
he went to live with the Masons on their New 
Hampshire farm. In time the lucky winning 
of a cutter race and the finding of an old will, 
enabled Bud to look forward to a college edu- 
cation and to setting up a fine dairy herd in 
partnership with Mr ason. 





Booklist 27:109 N ’30 


“Here is a book in the true tradition of 
American boy life, with an uncommon flavor 
and substance of its own. The author writes 
of what he knows, and he knows the life of a 
New Hampshire farming community in the day 
of oxen and horses. He knows how much 
horses have meant in that life—workhorses, 
roadhorses and racehorses, and he has put it in- 
to such a story as will warm the cockles of the 
heart of any country-bred New Englander who 
likes horseracing. It is at the same time lively 
enough to interest f+ del ~ girls of a motor- 
driven age.” A. C, 

+ Books p7 ie °31 *-30 850w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p133 N ‘30 


PALM, AMY. Wanda and Greta at Broby farm; 
tr. from the Swedish by Siri Andrews. 198p il 
$2 Longmans 

30-20455 

A charming account of the adventures of 

two little Swedish girls, Greta and Wanda, who 
lived on a farm not so far from Stockholm. 





Booklist 27:68 O °30 


“A thoroughly likable story, for children 
eight to ten. Illustrations more child-like and 
realistic and less fantastic than those made by 
Mr. McIntosh for this book aoe have better 
suited the text."" A. T. Eato 

+—N Y Times p15 Ji a "30 200w 


Author Index 


This index to the STanparp CaTaLoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1930 


issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. 


The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Adams, H. Letters (Ja °81) ......ccccccoees B 
Adams, J. T. Adams family (O '30) ........ B 
Addams 


. Second twenty yours. _ "Bh? cose Oe 
Akeley. Jungle portraits (S °'30) 910 
Allen. Choice candy recipes (S °30) ........ 600 
Bacheller. Candle in the Pi (O °30) F 
Barnes, H. B. Story of punishment (Ja '31) er 

300 


Barnes, Mrs M. A. Years of grace (N '30) 


Bates. This land of liberty (Ja °'31) ...... 
Beard. Toward ots Fy Bee 900 
Benec. seam Of Arc (B °OO) ..nccccecccccces 
Bent. Machine made man (F '31) .......... 300 
Best. Garram the hunter (S '30) ............ J 
Bishop and Bishop. Goethals (Ja '31) ...... B 
Blackwell. Lucy Stone (F '31) .............. B 
Eh Re eer F 
Bradley. Parade of the living (Mr '31) .... 500 
Brock. To Market! to market! (Ja '31) ...... J 
Bronson. Fingerfins (D ‘'30) ...........ee00- J 
Brown. Gospel for Main street (F '31) .... 200 


Buck. Bring ‘em back alive (F '31) ...... 700 
Byrd. Little America (Mr '31) 
Cades. Jobs for girls (Mr ‘'31) ............ 300 
Calkins. Some folks won’t work (Mr '31) .. 300 
Calverton. Anthology of American Negro litera- 
ture (O °30) 800 


OP ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Chalmers. Modern acting (D ’30) .......... 

Chamberlin. Soviet Russia (F ‘'31) ........ 

Chapin. Adventures of Johnny pi .- BEF (oO 30) 
Charles. Roundabout turn (Mr '31) .......... ‘ 
CHOSE, WVOGDOTICS CE 6 d00cc cs wares ccvce 300 
Churchill. Roving commission (Mr '31) ...... B 
Collins. Insomnia (O '30) .......cseeeeecees 600 


Connelly. Green pastures (S '30) .......... 800 
em and Wise. Dramatic costume (D '30) 300 


__— +e story of birds (F '31) ........ 500 
Darrow. New world of physical discovery 
(eR Re 2g = 


Davis, M. G., ed. Baker’s dozen (Mr °31) .... J 
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Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan days (Mr * 


eer eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Dibelius. England (S '30) . 

Dixon. Children are like that (D '30) .... 100 
Duffus. Books (DD "OO) soci sdsccccsicccccscse 600 
—Sante Fe trail (D °80) .sicccacsccccccccccce 910 
Early. And this is Boston! (F '31) ........ 910 
Eaton. Drama in English (D '30) .......... 800 
Elisberg. Thirty fathoms deep (Ja 31) MS 
Evans. Costume throughout ages (S '30) .. 300 
Ferber. Cimarron (8S °80) ..........ccceccces F 
Ferris. When I was a girl (D ’30) ........ J 
Fisher. Deepening stream (F ’31) .......... F 
Franck. Scandinavian summer | N °'30) .... 910 


Frederick. Common stocks 


Fry and White. Big trees ( 31) gk bikie at's 600 
Galsworthy. On Forsyt Witaoe (FP °31) .. F 
Garland. Roadside rizons “CE St - \ Sanne B 
Gibbons. Wider horizons (D °30) .......... 900 
Gimmage. Picture k of m1 (Ja ’31) .. J 
Green. The Selbys (O °30) .........--seeeees i 
Greene. Light-hearted journey (N '30) .... 910 
Groves and aeere. Introduction to mental 


eee eee eee 


hygiene (Ja ’ 
Hake and Bitton, Architectural drawing (D e2] 
Hardy. Later years of Thomas Hardy (O go). 3 
Hayward. Last continent of adventure (N 2] 


Tee PP Pe eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Herbert. Water gipeles SP eer 

Hosie. Portrait of a Chinese lady (O '30) . 910 
Iseman and Taylor. Book of airplanes (N 30) J 

Jacobi. When I was a girl in Hungary (Ja '31) J 
James. Lone cowboy (D °30) ..........56+. B 
Jastrow. Piloting your life (D '30) ........ 100 
Jeans. Mysterious universe (Mr ‘'31) ...... 500 
Jenkins. mily Dickinson (N °30) .......... B 
Johnsen. Thirteen-month calendar (S "30 .. 500 
Johnson. Black Manhattan (D ’30) ........ 326 
Kahle. Modern French decoration (D ‘30) 700 
Kaye-Smith. Shepherds in sackcloth (D '30) F 
Kelly. Blacksmith ¢ om CE ED igctnsees J 
"ie ap &: By 3 Retr, eee 910 
King. From a new garden AO § EE odecets 700 
Laird and Muller. Sisep ee 600 


Lamb. Crusades (6B BO) .ccicccsccdccsdccess 900 
Good times s all times (D ‘30) 700 


Leacock. Laugh with Leacock (Mr ‘31) .. 800 
ari “76 A aesaep Mental hygiene and social work 
Leeming. Things any boy can make (S *30) J 
Liddell Hart. Real war (F '31) 900 


Lamkin. 
Laughlin. So you're going to Germany and Aus- 
tria! (S °30) 910 


Lincoln. Blowing clear (Mr '31) ............ F 
Little. Awakening college (Ja "31) ........ 300 
Lovelace. Petticoat court (Ja '31) .......... F 
Mackenzie. Trader’s wife (S °30) .......... ia 
McLaughlin. Country church (Ja ‘31) ...... 200 
MacMillan. Kah-da (N °30) ................-. J 
Mann. Introduction to cataloging (O '30) .. 000 
Marble. Pen names (D °30) .........0-2e00: 000 
To School 


(Continued from page 453) 

Your Contact Committee will be there 
to see that you can do so. Write now to 
the chairman, Mildred Pope, Girard Col- 
lege Library, Philadelphia, Pa., and tell 
her what you want to get from this New 
Haven meeting. 


Your Hospitality Committee 
is planning to have a fraternity house 
for Headquarters for the school libra- 
rians. Here you can drop in and always 
find a welcome, a fellow worker and 
probably a cup of tea. And they ask you 
to count upon a dinner one night at 
which there will be distinguished guests 


WILSON BULLETIN 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Masefield. Collected poems (S °30) ........ 800 
Ss | NM SD ie AS dnapioseecdscces B 
Mazur. America looks abroad (Ja °31) .... 300 
Meader. Red Horse Hill (Mr ‘31) .......... J 
Miller. Story-telling (Mr '31) .............. 


Millikan. Science and new civilization (S '30) 500 


Morgan. Field book of ponds and ‘streams 
Pe TR Us hckins dddat deep chides teers cece 500 
Morrow, Mrs BE. R. C. Painted pig (Ja '31) ..J 


mic ee Mrs H. M. W. Last ful mace yay a3 


ee ee ee 


Es» a bali dis ng 6000 4.008 aes on 4vin > 600 
Orton. I CE Eine ct Deandcnken spear eee J 
Pack and Gill. Forests and mankind (O ’30) 
Palm. Wanda and Greta at Broby farm 

ST < 224 5% Seis wakes hire ae'neag's cane 664 J 
Pattee. New American literature (F '31) .. 800 
Pinchot. To the South Seas (D °30) ...... 910 
Pitkin. Art of rapid reading (S '30) ...... 300 
Post. Personality of a house (S °30) ...... 700 
Potter. Humanism (N ‘30) ................ 
Priestle Angel pavement (D ’30) .......... ia 
oes Everyday life in Homeric Grosce 

MEE Site ohh 5 eles he « 6 60 08 6 sap 4 0.0: 91 
Ramsey. Landscaping nome grounds (N °30) er | 
Rinehart. The door (S '30) ................. 
Rosman. Young and Tn ot . 
Russell. Conquest of happiness (F °31) 100 


Sackville-West. The Edwardians (Ja 81). ioe 
Sanford. Plays for graduation (S °30) J 


—and Schauffler. Magic of books (S °30) .... J 
Sedgwick. Philippa (F °31) ...........sceces> F 
Slosson. Short talks on science (Ja '31) .. 500 
ee ae os cep ccnnes cece 900 


Stidger. If I had only one sermon to preach on 
immortality (S °'30) 


Stone. Bitter tea FJ General Yen (Mr °31) .. F 
Studley. How to fly (O '30) ................ 600 
Suckow. Kramer Girls (S 30) .............. FE 
Swift. Psycholo: of childhood (N '30) .... 100 
Tarkington. Mirthful Haven (F ’31) ........ F 
Terhune. To the best of my ae (S 30) B 
Thomson. Modern science (N ‘'30) ........ 504 
Tucker. Buyin ng an honest house (S '30) .. 600 
Untermeyer. odern Amer. poet (Ja ’31) — 
Van Dine. Scarab murder case (N '30) .... 


Van Doren. Swift (Mr ‘31) 5 
Vaughan. a goes a-voyaging (O '30) .. J 
Villiers. A way of Cape Horn (Ja ‘31) .. 
Walker. omecraft rugs (S °30) 
Walpole. Rogue Herries (O °30) F 
Walsh. Cultivating personality (Ja '31) .... 100 
Willebrandt. Inside of prohibition (S 30) .. 300 
Willoughby. Sitka (O ’30) 910 
had at -Stratford. Those earnest Victorians 
910 


a 


Wister. Roosevelt (N °30) . ra 
Yates. A BC of television (Mr . Sean 600 
Librarians 

—authors, librarians and other folks. 


They will also have suggestions for 
visiting nearby libraries and literary 
shrines. In fact, they are doing every- 
thing to make us all feel much at home 
in New Haven. 

All of which suggests that you won’t 
be making a mistake to pay your A.L.A. 
dues, support your Section and come to 
the New Haven meeting. A. L.A. dues 
go to 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Section dues go to Jas- 
mine Britton, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California. The latter 
amounts to fifty cents per year. Send a 
dollar and be credited for two years. 
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Children’s Room 
The Morristown Library 
Morristown, New Jersey 

Special Silver Gray Finish Quartered 

Oak Equipment be Library Bureau 

Oscar B. Smith, Architect 

Grace D. Rose, Librarian 








There is always close cooperation 
among Library Bureau, the Library and the Architect 


addition to the Morristown Library, the expert staff of Library 

Bureau worked in close cooperation with the architect and the 
librarian to achieve the results best suited to the requirements of 
the library and the public. 


|: planning the details and equipment for this recently completed 


This close cooperation and careful analysis of the individual problems 
presented by each library is characteristic of every Library Bureau 
installation. Equipment, whether it is supplied from stock or design- 
ed especially for a particular library, is always selected with an eye to 
its perfect fitness to the uses for which it is intended. 


We invite you to make use of the expert services of the Library 
Bureau staff. To do so entails no obligation. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Division 
Remington Rand Business Service 
HEADQUARTERS POINTS OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


205 East 42nd St. 118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Edmund 


DMUND WILSON was born in 
Red Bank, New Jersey, May 8, 
1895. He got his elementary schooling 
in Hill School, a well known boys’ pre- 
paratory school in Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. His editorial and literary tenden- 
cies were evident even at that time and 
he was one of the editors of the school 
magazine. He later edited the literary 
magazine at Princeton University, where 
he was graduated in 1916. Altho not in 
the same class, F. Scott Fitzgerald, John 
Peale Hishop, and Edmund Wilson were 
in Princeton at the same time and were 
close friends. A few years later he and 
Mr. Bishop were associated on Vanity 
Fair. 

Mr. Wilson served in a hospital unit 
in France for a year and a half during 
the war. Since then he has lived in 
New York. He is married and has a 
seven year old daughter. 


Mr. Wilson is of medium height, with 
reddish hair and brown eyes. He is 
quiet, reticent, and reputed to be shy. 
Among his friends he is known, aptly, 
as “Bunny.” 


After reporting for the New York 
Sun his first year in New York he went 
to Vanity Fair as Managing Editor. For 
the past few years he has been on the 
editorial staff of The New Republic; 
until the winter of 1930 his special de- 
partment was the book review section. 


Altho Mr. Wilson is recognized as 
being severe, a critic who demands pre- 
cision of thought and speech, he has 
an undisputed reputation of being fair 
at all times and of belonging to the 
extremely small group of competent 
critics in America. He is always ready 
to help a young or an unknown writer 
who he thinks has genuine ability. 


The bulk of Mr. Wilson’s work is 
critical but poetry, a novel, and a num- 
ber of satirical essays and humorous 
sketches have also been published. He 
has contributed to The Bookman, Poetry, 
Theatre Arts Monthly, Atlantic Monthly, 
The Dial, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New Republic, and other magazines. 

















EDMUND WILSON 


The Undertaker’s Garland, by John 
Peale Bishop and Edmund Wilson was 
published in 1922. The book is a col 
lection of fantastic descriptions of deaths 
and funerals in verse and prose, and 
satirical and grimly humorous reflections 
on the world war and on life. 

Discordant Encounters (1927) con- 
tains plays and dialogs on cultural ques- 
tions, the old and the new social forces 
being attacked and defended. There are 
imaginary arguments between Paul 
Rosenfeld and Matthew Josephson, Van 
Wyck Brooks and F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
and others. 

A novel, J Thought of Daisy, was pub- 
lished in the fall of 1929, and a book of 
poems, Poets, Farewell!, soon after. 

Axel’s Castle, which was published in 
1931, contains critical essays, a few of 
which are reprints in revised form from 
a series of studies that appeared in 
The New Republic in 1929 and 1930. 
James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, whom Mr. Wil- 
son was one of the first to recognize and 
has always championed, Paul Valéry, 
and Marcel Proust are included among 
others. 


A sketch of this author appears in Livinc AUTHors. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library 
book service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libraries, 
Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, our 
immense stock, together with our liberal discounts and 
central geographical location, combine to make this 
the logical place to send book orders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 




















—<—<—- SPERLINGS — 
Zeitschriften- und Zeitungsadressbuch 


PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
HANDBOOK OF THE GERMAN PRESS 


57th Edition 1931 Price 25 Marks 


Gives complete information about the German periodicals and newspapers 
in Germany and abroad: owner, editor and publisher with post office address; 
format, intervals of publication, price, year of founding, fiscal year, edition, 
binding, political inclination, supplements and book reviews, etc.—Complete 
list with addresses of the publishers of the reviews. 


JUDGMENT! 


"This is one of the best examples of a Press Directory we have 
ever seen. The information given about each publication is of the 
fullest character and the classification adopted, while simple, is thor- 
oughly efficient." (The Librarian, London) 





Verlag des Boersenvereins der Deutschen Buchheendler zu Leipzig 
(Publishing office of the Association of the German Booksellers at Leipzig) 
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Evelyn 


VELYN WAUGH was born in Lon- 

don in October, 1903, the son of 
Arthur Waugh, literary critic and man- 
aging director of Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, well known London publishing 
firm. Another gifted son in this family 
is Alec Waugh, novelist and traveller. 

Mr. Waugh received his education at 
a small college near London, and was 
Senior History Scholar at Hartford Col- 
lege, Oxford. He also studied painting 
at an art school in London, and then was 
an assistant school master for a year. 
Next we find him trying his hand at 
being a student of carpentry for three 
months, the remaining nine months 
being spent in a study of fashionable so- 
ciety. The books he has written so far 
aré Rossetti: A Critical Biography 
(1928); Decline and Fall (1929), a 
novel; Vile Bodies (1930), a novel; and 
a book of travel published in England 
under the title of Labels, and in America 
as A Bachelor Abroad (1930). The fol- 
lowing is set down in Mr. Waugh’s own 
words: “Recreations: eating, drinking, 
drawing, and traveling. Chief aversions: 
love, conversation, the stage, writing, 
Wales.” 

Despite his youth, Mr. 
attained a reputation in 
world which many writers of more ma- 
ture years might well envy. No one can 
prophesy what the future will bring, 
altho he has already contracted to write 
a life of Swift for his publishers. Mr. 
Waugh also plans to pay a visit to 


Waugh has 
the literary 





Waugh 





EVELYN WAUGH 


America in the near future, as his elder 
brother did recently. While here he will 
devote himself to a study of the com 
posite life that goes to make up New 
York City, and we may expect at some 
time in the not far distant future to have 
the pleasure of reading the results of his 
observation. 








retaining its 


DURHAM 








Duke University Press Announces... 


the enlarged SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 


In January, 1931, the first issue of this journal appeared in its new and enlarged format. 

ignified and scholarly quality, it is i 
the range of its contributions articles expressing modern viewpoints in the realm of literature, 
economics, government, industry, art and other fields of thought and activity. 
before the QUARTERLY is becoming a medium for the expression of opinion regarding topics 
of current interest and at the same time maintaining the interest which it has always had in 
historical and kindred subjects relating to the South in particular. 


Issuep JaNuary, Aprit, JULY and OcTosEerR 
SusscripTion Rates: $3.00 One YeAR—$5.00 Two YeEars 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


While 
eing definitely expanded so as to include within 


More than ever 


NORTH CAROLINA 











+. 
. 
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Sightless 


Horseman 


by 
MARQUE 
TRAYDE 
Publication Date April 15th 
At All Bookstores ! 


A Realistic Romance! 
Youth Scoffs at “Proh’bition” 
A Bold Book, This! 





$7 00 


Order through your regular channel 


Guild Publishers Inc. 


StLouis. .. Mo. 











The Womans Press 


Red Shoes 


Katharine Ellis Barrett 


“The verses are especially spirited and 
full of an unpretentious navieté that I 
| particularly like. The illustrations are 
| delightful.’’—Rachel Field 1.50 





Women of Trail and 
| Wigwam 
| Flora Warren Seymour 


True stories of Indian heroines by a 
member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. $1.00 


Outposts of the 


Imagination 
Abbie Graham 


A bibliographical guide book to famous 
cities in fiction. $1.00 








600 —€ Avenue New York 




















Spring Books 
for the 
Library 


Following the Prairie Frontier 
By Seth K. Humphrey. A unique autobiography 











| a Fs a ae 





of the “Cimarron” period of American history, by 
a son of the Middle Border who trailed the land- 
boomers from Minnesota to Oklahoma. Illustrated. 
Ready in May. $2.50 
Edward W. D. Holway: A Pioneer 
of the Canadian Alps 
By Howard Palmer. Adventures of a successful 
a and distinguished botanist who won fame 
a mountaineer and explorer after his fiftieth 
birthday. Illustrated. $1.50 
Classical Studies and Sketches 


By Joseph B. Pike. Very readable little essays, 
providing an enriched background for students of 
the classics. $2.00 
Poets and Playwrights: Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Spenser, Milton 

By Elmer Edgar Stoll. “Replete with good sense 
and illumination. The intimacy of this critic's ac- 
quaintance with the whole range of European drama 
is most impressive."—Hazelion Spencer in Modern 


Language Notes. $3.00 


Class Size in High School English: 
Methods and Results 
By Dora V. Smith. More than half this book is 


devoted to a description of methods found suc- 
cessful in the teaching of large classes. $2.50 


The Changing Educational World, 
1905-1930 

Edited by Alvin C. Eurich. Combines a history 

of education in Minnesota with what is probably 

the only history thus far written of the growth of 

education as a profession during the last quarter- 


century. $3.00 


Trees and Shrubs of Minnesota 


By C. O. Rosendahl and F. K. Butters. A prac- 
tical book for both student and amateur. rvice- 
able from the Great Lakes to the foothills of the 
Rockies. I lustrated. $3.00 


The Eighteenth Century Back- 
ground of Hume’s Empiricism 


By Mary Shaw Kuypers. $1.50 


Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests 
By Donald G. Paterson and others. “This mag- 


nificent report is one of the most important contri- 
butions in the entire history of tests and measure- 
ments."—Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
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Esther Forbes 


WO novels, both successful, is the 

record upon which Esther Forbes, 
who was unknown in 1926, attained 
recognition as a writer in the space of 
two years. She was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the daughter of Judge 
William Trowbridge Forbes and Har- 
riette Merrifield Forbes. Her mother 
was the author of Gravestones of Early 
New England and the Men Who Made 
Them. The girl was born to an interest 
in the Puritan tradition. 

None of her childhood recollections, 
says Miss Forbes, are more vivid than 
those that center about the expeditions to 
her father’s attic, heaped high with files 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book and dusty vol- 
umes on witchcraft and demonology. “I 
come naturally by my interest in witch- 
craft,” she relates, “because an ancestress 
of mine died in the jail of Cambridge 
under accusation of witchcraft. Her 
name was Rebecca Chamberlain and 
she flourished in the late seventeenth 
century.” 

Miss Forbes chose to go west to col- 
lege. While still an undergraduate at 
the University of Wisconsin, she wrote 
her first short story, which was later 
included in the Prize Stories of 1920. 
During the war, as a farmerette, she 
became familiar with the corn fields and 
apple orchards of Virginia. In 1921 she 
entered the editorial department of 
Houghton Mifflin Company where she 
was credited with “discovering” Sabatini 
as an author of popular romance. In 
January, 1926, after five years with the 
publishing firm, she married Albert L. 
Hoskins, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

She corrected the proofs of her first 
novel, O Genteel Lady (1926), on her 
honeymoon and by July it was a best- 
seller. A vacation in Europe with her 
husband followed, her fifth trip abroad. 
O Genteel Lady, which takes place in 
Boston in the 1850’s, is the story of a 
young girl in whom hot blood and an 
active mind combat the embattled powers 
of “the most genteel period in history.” 

“T first became interested in the day 
of stays and gentility,” Miss Forbes ex- 
plains, “thru, Godey Books. I was ex- 
posed to them very early, before I 
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ESTHER FORBES 


thought of reading the text. Those long 
ago, lovely mawkish ladies in hoops and 
ringlets, fastidiously ruffled and deli- 
cately waisted, their sad innocent fore- 
heads, their little foolish locked mouths, 
their bending necks and sloping shoul- 
ders, proved perennially fascinating to 
ee 

Miss Forbes’ second novel, published 
in 1928, was A Mirror for Witches. In 
this book is reflected the life, machina 
tions, and death of famous Doll Bilby, 
who, with a more than feminine perver- 
sity, preferred a demon to a mortal 
lover. A short story entitled Bailey's 
Beach appears in A Modern Galaxy 
(1930), edited by Dale Warren. 

Miss Forbes has been called “ a hu- 
man dynamo radiating an inexhaustible 
supply of contagious energy and enthusi- 
asm. The gusto of her conversation is 
paralleled by her amazing absorption in 
the ridiculous odds and ends of incident 
and experience that go to make a world. 
Her calmest pleasure comes in the In- 
dian summer days when she walks with 
long firm strides across the hills around 
the retired farmhouse in Princeton, 
Massachusetts, to which she and her 
husband periodically escape from the 
busy, exacting life of New York.” 
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Keane’s Manual of Investment Trusts 
1931 Edition ready in May 
“No well-equipped financial library should 
be without this Manual.”—Business Eco- 
nomic Digest. 
FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








HOW A LIBRARY HELPS 


‘“M. Barrows & Co., Boston, Mass. 


From our city library I borrowed Handbook 
for Diabetic Patients. I need one of my own. 
Will you write how much money to send.” 


Tennessee I i ecctiicaiateens 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wali Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 




















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
; Notify us of any 
Enroll with us. We vacancies on your li- 
have many good brary staff. This serv- 
positions available. ice free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
PERIODICALS FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 

B. LOGIN & SON, 
29 East 21st St. 


inc. 
New York 





THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


An authoritative magazine on all the 
th 


Published with the official cooperation 
of four great universities. Indexed in 


The Readers’ Guide and the Education 
Index. 


One year-$2.00. Three years-$3.00. 


Free Sample Copy Sent on Request 
255 Fourth Ave. New York 











SALESMEN (or Women) who call on 
Public Libraries, to carry a very attractive 
and quick selling line on very liberal com- 
mission. S. A. B., care of Wilson Bulletin. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Wanted—Educational, Fiction, Verse 
Biographical, —— — fie, —— World-wide 


re arr booklet 
MEADOR PUBLISHIN co., “hy Beach tae Boston, Mass 





Just off The Press! 
Price $2.00 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















Thoughts 
of 
Youth 


The book Dr. 
writing about! 
“One of the clearest revelations of the es- | 
sential — of Youth.” 
Jean Weigle of Yale University 
The intimate diary, letters and philosophy | 
of a modern college student, revealing real 
thoughts about girls, drinking, sports, re- 
ligion, fraternities. 
Gripping people of all ages . . . young | 
men and women... parents and educators. 


“An unusual ssstblanbestie” 
—W. M. Lewis, President, 
Lafayette College 


You'll surely want this book for your readers! 
$1.25 a copy 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. Dept. V-2 New York 








Poling is broadcasting and 
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Vi 1G PA rE MOTE 


Grace Zaring Stone 


Tus young woman, who leaped into 
prominence with her first novel, The 
Heaven and Earth of Dona Elena, was 
born in New York City on January 9, 
1896. She is the great-granddaughter of 
the Socialistic reformer, Robert Dale 
Owen, who was a member of Congress 
and Ambassador to Naples, and as a firm 
believer in spiritualism, wrote Footprints 
on the Boundary of Another World 
(1859). 
She was educated in a convent in New 
York and in Paris. Music was her seri- 


ous study and was to be her career. She © | 


studied dancing, too, at the Duncan 
School in Paris. While still a young girl 
she went alone to Australia where she 
stayed with an aunt for a year. She re- 
turned by way of New Guinea, the East 
Indies, and Malaya. 

Grace Zaring Stone resumed her stud- 
ies in France until the outbreak of the 
World War. She worked for six months 
in the British Red Cross and then her 
health demanded that she take a rest. 

She is the wife of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Ellis S. Stone of the United 
States Navy. Since their marriage she 
has lived two years in the West Indies, 
a year and a half in Europe while her 
husband served with the European 
Squadron, and two years in China, where 
her husband was stationed during the 
civil war and revolution. 

Mrs. Stone published The Heaven and 
Earth of Dona Elena in 1929. It is the 
story of the Mother Superior in a Span- 
ish convent who fights an inevitable love. 
For her second novel, The Bitter Tea 
of General Yen (1930), she drew upon 
her experiences during the harrowing 
years in China. After eight months in 
Shanghai where there was continual 
fighting, Mrs. Stone had persuaded her 
husband, who commanded the flagship 
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of the Yangtse river patrol, to take her 
to Hangchow for a rest and a change. 
The capital city mentioned in the book 
is in reality Hangchow, and at the time 
the Stones went there the province was 
ruled by just such an intelligent, un- 
scrupulous, and benevolent gentleman as 
“General Yen.” In The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen, the author introduces a 
cultivated New England girl who goes 
to China to marry a medical missionary, 
and suddenly finds herself in this setting. 
The book was published in England un- 
der the title, Bitter Tea. 

The Stones now live in Washington, 
D.C., with their young daughter, 
Eleanor. The books by Grace Zaring 
Stone are: The Heaven and Earth of 
Dotia Elena (1929), The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen (1930). 


A sketch of this author appears in Lrvinc AuTHors. 
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